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“PENNSYLVANIA” 
Hammer Crushers 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime, 
Limestone, Gypsum, Marl, Shale, Etc. 
Main Frame of Steel, ‘‘Ball and Socket” 
Self Aligning Bearings; forged Steel 
Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage ad- 
justable by hand wheel while Crusher 
is running. No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 





PATENTED 


Pennsylvania Crusher Company 
New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


















AMERICAN PROCESS CO. new'vork‘cit¥ 
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ATTENTION 


Cement Manufacturers 
and Supply Dealers 


Some of our customers who are using 
our Puncture and Waterproof bags re- 
port one-third increased sales to their 
satisfied customers. Also report break- 
age for 1917 and 1918 from all causes 
only one-half of one per cent. 


THE JAITE CO. 


JAITE, OHIO 


Sole Man ufacturers 








50 CHURCH 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


STREET 


Engineers 


NEW YORK 








CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 

PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATIONS 

GRANULATING AND  PULVERIZING 
MACHINES FOR ALL MATERIALS 

FLINT PEBBLES—SILEX LINING 

THE LENIX BELT DRIVE 
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Rock Products seeks and reports 
everything of interest to produc- 
ers of crushed stone, sand, gravel, 
lime, cement, gypsum products, 
agricultural limestone, phosphate, 
potash and glass sand. It spends 
many times more money than any 


other journal of the industry to R k D al 
compile its message every two OC ro UC 
weeks. Appreciate Rock Products. 
a Stands without a peer in the industry. It serves the 
plant owners without stint or bias. Its reading pages 
lg SSUeS are loaded with pictures and news. 


Its advertisements are on advertising pages—where 


in fairness to all—they belong. 
Fill Out and Mail the Coupon— Now! 


= as Sa Ne ee eee 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Here is my $2.00 for a full year’s subscription to ROCK PRODUCTS. 





Read Rock Products—not because it serves you un- 
selfishly but because it is the best paper. Subscribe! 
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Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action 
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131,000 hours 


without any repair costs 


WENT Y-FOUR hours a day 364 days a year. 

For the last 15 years, that has been the schedule 
of a Deane Power Pump used by the Vacuum Oil 
Company. For only a few hours each year the 
pump is stopped to renew packing —no break- 
downs, no repair costs. 


Through such records as this Worthington has be- iain. teidiotet eat. 
come a big factor, not only in the refineries but in Direct-connected to Deane 
. . : Horizontal Oil Line Pump. 
the oil fields as well. Today every important oil 
field in the world is using Worthington equipment. 
While Worthington crude oil engines are furnishing 
power, Worthington pumps are putting pressure in 
the pipe lines and Worthington meters are measur- 
ing the flow. 


The thoroughness with which Worthington serves 
the oil industry is characteristic of the thoroughness 
with which Worthington develops equipment for 
industry as a whole. 


a ha : ' 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION F Pe 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City oi 

Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities i 
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WORTHINGTON 


Deanc Works, Holyoke, Mass. Hazleton Works, Hazleton, Pa. 
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Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Another Leviathan Making a Record 


Carrying 250 tons of run-of-mine gravel per hour 


INCE March, 1916, this belt, 254’ 

x 30” x 8 ply, has run over Main 

Belting Style “‘C”’ rollers. It travels 
250 feet per minute. 

Besides furnishing the tough, elastic, 
nearly abrasion proof belt, we supplied 
rollers correctly designed and of the 
best material. We are the only belting 
concern making rollers, by the way. 


Old style rollers trough/too deeply; 


New York Boston Chicago 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY - ~- _ Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Atlanta San Francisco 


besides they fail to give support in the 
middle where the greatest load is carried. 
Belts invariably creased and cracked 
lengthwise before wearing out. 


Style ‘‘C” rollers are flat where they 
should be and the edges adjust to just 
the angle needed to carry the load 
without spillage. The Leviathan man 
will be giad to figure all the details of 
any conveying problem you may have. 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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BROWNING 








“The All-Around Champion’’ 


HE illustration below shows one of 

many Browning Locomotive Cranes at 
work at Hog Island in 1918. The brutal, 
gruelling strain of twenty-four hours a 
day of feverish, high-speed work was a 
test of both men and machines. That 
the Browning Crane came through with 
the highest praise is known to all who 
were connected with that seething hive of 
industry. 

Browning Locomotive Cranes were 


chosen for this work because of the fact 
that they are known as the ‘All-Around 










\ New York 


Champion’’—because of their known abil- 
ity to dothe widest range of work possible 
toalocomotive crane. A ‘‘Browning”’ will 
successfully handle a bucket for any work 
that can be done with a bucket. It will 
also handle a hook block, sling, wood 
grapple or magnet. 


In addition to this a “Browning” may 
be equipped to handle a drag-line scraper, 
or fitted with a set of pile-driver leads, 
a “Browning” will drive piles anywhere 
within a 24 foot circle with equal ease. It 
can also be converted into asteam shovel 
of extreme range and high dump. 


Get better acquainted with the “Browning” 
—write for catalog and actual figures on 
your line of work. 


The Browning Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 


BROWNING CRANE IN SERVICE. 


The advertiser wants to know that you saw ms ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 


September 13, 1919 
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We Invite You to Look Inside 


When we are selling you an Austin Gyratory 
Crusher, the more you probe into its internal con- 
struction, the more surely we feel that you will be 
convinced of the advantages of AUSTIN DESIGN. 
Austin gyratory features are substantial mechanical 
advantages, not merely “talking points.” 


Austin Gyratory Crushers are built in eight sizes 
ranging from 5 to 500 tons hourly capacity. 


Austin Quarry and Gravel Pit Equipment is the 
kind that stands up to hard service. 


Revolving Screens 
Belt and Chain Elevators 
Quarry Cars and Hoists, etc., etc. 





Austin Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


New York San Francisco 


During the war the United States and Allied Governments purchased over 700 
Austin Motor Rollers, more than ten times their combined purchases of all other 


rollers, and at higher prices. 











You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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-“ONE MAN - ONE MINUTE 








PEELE 


weiner eee 





a ad PATENTS APPLIED piibbiittnatijee e sini oncivenp yeaa 
PATENTED 


FOR PULVERIZING SOFT AND MODERATELY HARD MATERIALS 
““ONE-MAN IN ONE-MINUTE” opens this massive door, through which every 


part may be reached for inspection, adjustment, repair, or for the removal of iron 
or other uncrushable substances. 








High-speed Pulverizers produce enormous outputs if closely adjusted and kept in 
repair; otherwise, production falls off rapidly. 


To repair other mills of this type is a long and difficult undertaking and there- 
fore is generally neglected, and the mills seldom give rated capacities. 


There is no excuse for neglect with ““OPEN-DOOR” mills, and therefore their 
outputs are always at maximum. 














STURTEVANT MILL CO. BOSTON MASS. 


HARRISON SQUARE 











Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Figure [t Yourself 


HE average elephant weighs about five tons. 
The pull on the hand-chain of a Cyclone 
Hoist of sufficient size to raise 6 tons is only 
109 pounds. Thatpullis easy for an ordinary man, 

















While it is quite probable that you have never 
thought of hoisting an elephant, it is also possi- 
ble that you have never thought of all the places 
in your plant where Cyclone Hoists could profit- 
ably be used. 


To get the full details of the dividend-raising 
Cyclone Hoist write for 96-page catalog today. 


he Chisholm-Moore Mfg. ©. 
he Chis Sadek e g It’s Perfectly Possible 


Hoists Cranes Trolleys 





This picture was drawn, not with the desire 
merely to present this bizarre or humorous, but 
to graphically drive home the possibilities of a 
Cyclone Hoist. 


Branch Offices: 
New York . Pittsburgh Chicago 
30 Church St. Henry W. Oliver Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 


To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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ESSENTIALS OF A 
REDUCTION CRUSHER 


The Telsmith Reduction Crusher embodies all the essentials of the ideal re-crusher. Here are the six 
principal points: 


STRUCTURE—As secondary crushing is very difficult work, a sturdy structure is the first and funda- 
mental requirement. Note the very short, heavily metalled frame and rigid shaft of the Telsmith 
Reduction Crusher. 

BEARINGS—For the same reasons, the bearings should be ample in area, well lubricated and thor- 
oughly protected. The eccentric of the Telsmith Reduction Crusher is almost as long as the crusher 
itself, with a diameter to correspond. Lubrication is by oil under pressure. 

FEED AREA—The feed openings should be ample to permit gravity flow of rock into the crusher, 
without hand or mechanical regulation. Telsmith will work just as well under a 20-foot head of rock 
as with the bowl barely full. 

DISCHARGE OPENING—The discharge circle must be big enough in diameter to compensate for 
reduced width of the opening. In the Telsmith Reduction Crusher the mean discharge diameter is ap- 
proximately 114 times the mean feed diameter, allowing free escape of the crushed rock even when set 
for the smallest product. 

FLY-WHEEL EFFECT—Discharge should be by gravity, since centrifugal action involves a dan- 
gerous accumulation of fly-wheel effect and serious wear on vital parts of the machine. Telsmith dis- 
charges by gravity through a three-arm bottom spider. The only heavy parts in rotation are the eccen- 
tric, gears and driving pulley. 

CRUSHING SURFACES—Wearing surfaces should be ample without any concentration of abrasive 
action. Telsmith has an enormous crushing head and concave bowl, with wear uniformly distributed by 
the “‘creep”’ of the head. 


If interested in re-crushers send for our Bulletin No. 2-F-11, covering Telsmith Reduction Crusher. 
Also glad to send you Catalog No. 166, describing Telsmith Primary Breaker. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 


3188 Locust Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


545 Old Colony Building, 30 Church Street, 930 Oliver Building, 710 Withers n Building, 
Chicago, III. New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garfield Building, 523 Boston Building, Road Builders’ Eq. Co., Franklin and Channing Aves., 
Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. t. Louis, Mo. 


Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 











It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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UN KNOWN five years ago, to- 
day Winther admittedly ranks 
foremost among high grade trucks. 


Winther built trucks have come to 
be known as the concrete worker’s 
truck. 


For the simple reason that the con- 
crete contractor, and the whole con- 
crete industry, demands upon any 
truck are perhaps more severe than 
any other American business, and 
that Winther Internal Gear Drive 
Trucks, both rear and 4 Wheel 
Drive, are built to withstand usage 
that would wreck ordinary trucks, 
it is not difficult to understand 
Winther popularity. 


Winther reputation in the concrete 
world is based upon just one thing 
—the performance of the truck it- 
self. What better evidence could 
there be? 





The Proot of Performance 


Winther trucks HAVE established 
new standards of economy; of low 
cost of upkeep and maintenance; of 
long life and the utmost day in and 
day out reliability. 


These are facts. We shall be glad 
to place before you the experiences 
of their users. 


Winther Trucks (Rear Drive) are 
built in seven sizes—114 to 7 tons— 
and Winther-Marwin Trucks (4 
Wheel Drive) are built in four sizes 
—34-1 ton, 114 ton, 2144 ton and 31% 
ton capacity. 


We particularly direct your atten- 
tion to the smaller sizes. They em- 
body a quality of construction and 
a range of performance new to 
trucks of this capacity. 


Winther Motor Truck Company 


Department 51 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action 
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“LION ELECTRIC 
BLASTING CAPS 









AETNA 
DYNAMITE 




















“LION” BATTERY PROPER LOADING 


) — J 


ETNA DYNAMITE—of a particular grade that will suit your individual 
requirements—should be the first point to turn to on your dial of blasting 
problems, because it is so made as to represent, figuratively, when properly 




















loaded, the right “tumbler” in your locked-up strata. 


And, Aetna Dynamites 


differ essentially from most brands in that they produce less fumes. 


Turning to “Lion” Electric Blasting Caps, they 
contain a Fulminate of Mercury charge, which 
makes them the most dependable and efficient 
detonator known. We direct your attention to 
the .30 calibre diameter of “Lion” Electric Blast- 
ing Caps. The advantage of this diameter shell 
is that it gives the maximum concentration of 
charge, which is of vital importance. If a smaller 
diameter shell is used the same sized charge 
would be proportionately longer, and instead of 
a powerful blow being delivered upon a small 
area—such as our .30 calibre shell gives—there 
would be a diminished one over an extended area, 
with the possibility of imperfect detonation. 


Then turning to Proper Loading, we find a 
point that is often out of true in general prac- 
tice. We will mention here only one instance: 
We have known of blasters who have put an 
Electric Blasting Cap with a four-foot lead in a 


hole twenty feet deep and then attached light 
connecting wire to # because it is cheaper than 
the longer wires of a twenty-foot Electric Blast- 
ing Cap which are made to withstand a greater 
pressure. No matter how carefully a joint is 
made, there is more resistance to the firing cur- 
rent in a joint than there is in solid wire. This 
idea—and we have seen it used many times—is 
a mighty expensive attempt at economy. Proper 
loading, from the first stick of dynamite to the 
top of the tamping, and the making of proper 
connections, is all important. 


Finishing up the combination with a “Lion” 


Blasting Machine, we have in it a powerful dy- . 


namo, simply constructed, yet in such a way, 
and of such materials, that it withstands hard 
usage and comes as near taking care of itself 
as any machine can. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Birmingham. Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 


Duluth, Minn. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Pottsville, Pa. 
Roanoke, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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THE SCOOP CONVEYOR DOES THE WORK OF FROM 


6 to 12 Men 
AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 
HANDLES COAL, COKE, ASHES, SAND, GRAVEL, EARTH, ETC. 


OVER 1000 IN USE by leading manufacturing plants, contractors, coal 


dealers, etc., for storing and reclaiming, loading and unloading cars, trucks and 
wagons. 


PORTABLE 





Write for Literature 


MACHINERY CO., Inc., PASSAIC, N. J. 
ene ee aaa ne 





Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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DISC CRUSHER 


“The Master Crusher” 




















"Good Roads! - 


—the slogan of every progressive State in the 
Union—will become a reality now that after-war 
conditions will permit the direction of labor to- 
wards road construction. 


Think of the increasing demands that will be 
made for crushed rock and gravel! 








Record of a 
48-in. Crusher 
in the Field| 


Material Crushed, 


Limestone 


Length of time 
operated, 3 yrs. 


Size of Feed, 4”. 


Size of Product, 
1 yy “4 . 


Horsepower used, 
65. 


Tons per hour, 80 
to 100. 


Tons crushed per 
setof discs, 
750,000. 


No lost time on 
account of 


breakage. 


We also build them 
in 18” and 36” size. 


Are you prepared to gain your share of the profits 
that will come with this new era of prosperity? 
Is your plant ready for capacity production? 


Symons Disc Crushers will make your plant 100% 
efficient. It will pay you to investigate why it is the 
favorite of the most experienced producers. Write 
for descriptive catalog today! 


CHALMERS & WILLIAMS 


1425 Arnold Street 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 






















































Record of a 
24-in. Crusher 
in the Field 


Material Crushed, 
Gravel and 
Hard Heads. 


Length of time 
operated, 2 yrs. 


Size of Feed, 2”. 

Size of Product, 
1p”, 

Horsepower used, 
20. 


Tons crushed per 
hour, 25. 

Original crushing 
discs still in use. 


No lost time ac- 
count breakage. 


Superior to Rolls, 
Jaw or Gyratory 
Crushers on 
class of work. 
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A Cut“Five Stories Deep , 
They go deep on the property of the Besse- He: 
mer Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and | aM 
Bessemer, Pa. First, through an overburden of | re 
top-soil; then a vein of good coal; next a thick p =| 
ee a bed of fire-clay; after that a heavy course of 1) 
ing at the" Meslen’* glint, Hive brick-making shale; and fifth, a deep stratum of * 
is a corner—just a corner—of our commercial limestone. 4 l 
Chemical Laboratory, where care- Five “Marion” Shovels owned by this corporation a 
ful analysis is made of all the ; are doing the work—doing it with an efficiency, F 
materials that go into Marion economy and a businesslike precision that has quite “| 
equipment. won the owners’ hearts. i 
“Marion” service on this particular operation is a > 
good index of the work hundreds of other ‘‘Marions” 7 
are doing on important jobs, the world over. It ex- A? 
ae : 
plains why “‘Marions” get the call when the demand nai 
is for maximum capacity and endurance under a steady, o 
hard, day-after-day grind. ® 
**Marions”’ will do your work—will see it through. “si 
We shall be pleased to send particulars. a 
. . . af 
Established 1884 Marion, Ohio b 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO sit 
VEC ? 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Sand and Gravel 


WEBSTER Piant ‘Machinery 


also Conveying and Elevating Equipment for all large operations 


OF © 
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When you buy Webster Machinery you get two 
vital things: 


1—The benefit of an engineering staff that is par- 
ticularly skilled in planning economical and 
productive plants. 











The lar ge illustration 
shows a Webster Cyl- 
Cone Sand and Gravel 
Washing Plant at Lud- 
low, Ky., owned by Ideal 
Supplies Company. 














2—-Dependable machinery. Webster Machinery 
cuts costs, saves labor and increases production. 


Explain your requirements and receive the benefit 
of the experience of an organization that has suc- 
cessfully served big operators for over 40 years. 











The Webster Cyl-Cone 
Screen, shown at left, 
permits a particularly 
economical arrangement 
and construction for a 
plant to make three or 
more size separations 











(270) 














THE WEBSTER M’F’G CO., TIFFIN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
New York, 90 West St. Boston, 114 Milk St. Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
_ Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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| Williamsport Wire Rope 


Immediate Shipment of 


standard sizes and constructions, 
bright or galvanized, cut to lengths as 
desired. Catalog and discounts on 
request. 





You can’t get a better combination 
than Williamsport Wire Rope and 
Bourne-Fuller Service. 


Bourne-Fuller 








THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig-lIron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh Toledo Cincinnati 
Detroit Chicago New York 
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asoline Locomotives 








At the Start, Middle and End of a Big Job 


Ever stop to think how important ‘‘Ply- 
mouth’’-power is in the cement industry ? 

‘*Plymouths”’ deliver rock from quarry 
to mill; haul cement from mill to warehouse 
and railroad; deliver from railroad to mixer; 
and finally they carry concrete from mixer 
to forms. 

A big worth-while job—done in a really 
big way. 

And ‘‘Plymouth’’ haulage is always reli- 
able—that’s another big thing that folks appreciate. 


Grades, big loads, overtime, heat, storm, zero— 
**Plymouth’’ takes them all as they come and turns 


out one uniform grade of work regardless, 

Take this one— Before buying a ‘‘Ply- 
mouth’’ the Knickerbocker Portland Cement 
Co., Hudson, N. Y., questioned whether it 
could manage profitable-sized loads. After- 
ward was a different story—the Locomotive 
simply sold itself! Says Superintendent O. 
EK. Wasson: ‘The Locomotive so far has 
been very satisfactory to us.’ 

Write us about your haulage problems 
and ask for illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Plymouth’’ 


Gasoline Locomotives at work in the rock products 
and cement mill field. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., 206 Riggs Avenue, PLYMOUTH,’ OHIO = 


New York Philadelphia Norfolk New Orleans Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles Portland 
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Look Your Jaw Crusher 
in the Bac 


If it’s a 


TRAYLOR 


“Bulldog” 


You'll see what’s going on inside. 
You'll see a modern pitman that is put- 
ting the old cast steel type, with its ex- 
cess weight, on the scrap heap. 


The 
““Bualldog’’ Pitman 


uses two wrought steel rods of known 
strength, either of which could carry 
the entire crushing load alone. 





You'll see 


The ‘‘Bulldog’’ 


Frictionless Toggle System with toggle 
ends that roll on flat steel instead of 
grinding in concave seats. 


Bulletin RJX-1 You'll see why Traylor “Bulldog” Jaw 
fully describes these and other features of the Crushers have cut out 80% of the fric- 
Bulldogs. You ought to have one for reference. tion load of the Blake type crushers. 


*‘A Traylor Quotation Includes Traylor Service”’ 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 
Main Office and Plant: Allentown, Penna. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
30 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg. Mohawk Block 








Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Type ‘‘D” Limestone Pulverizer 
at the plant of the Clinchfield 
Lime Co., of Asheville, North 


Carolina 


In addition to the Jeffrey Pulver- 
izer illustrated, the limestone 
plant pictured above is equipped 
throughout with Jeffrey Elevators, 


The pulverized stone from this Conveyors and Screens 


quarry is used for sweetening the ; 
soil throughout the south Atlantic Ms 
States 


cer 
2% 


= i 


Jeffrey lype D 


Ball Bearing Pulverizers 


are being installed by the leading quarry operators 
for increasing their capacities to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for ground limestone. 


Especially Adapted for Mak- Write for Catalogue 147-D 
ing Agricultural Limestone Giving Full Information 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., fourn'st. Columbus, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas Seattle Montreal 
Boston Cleveland Chicago Birmingham Milwaukee Denver Detroit 


Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating Machinery; Chains; 
Self-Propelling Loaders; Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 


For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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"THE outstanding reason why 

White Trucks are so widely 
used in road building operations is 
that they do the most work for the 
least money. 


Where cost records are kept, 
Whites invariably show lower oper- 
ation and maintenance costs and a 
higher percentage of days in active 
service. Experienced truck users 
buy Whites in fleets and add to 
them year after year because Whites 
are known money savers. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 





The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Production and the Labor Problem 


Shortage of Common Labor, Shorter Working Day and Decreased Production Per 
Capita Becoming Most Serious Problem of Rock Products Industry— 
Immigration Should Not Be Restricted 


EPORTS REACHING ROCK PROD- 
UCTS daily show that the industry nearly 
everywhere is as near the limit of maximum pro- 
duction as labor and railway conditions permit. 
The railway car shortage problem, it is to be 
hoped, is a temporary condition. The labor 
shortage problem, on the other hand, threatens 
to be most serious, and in all probability will be- 
come worse in another season rather than 
better. 

Our country is fortunate in that the labor 
shortage is not in any appreciable amount 
caused by actual war losses of its citizens in 
dead and maimed. Nor is it due so much to the 
departure of alien workers as has been believed. 
The departures in round numbers amount to 
practically no more than would have occurred 
in normal times, had they been spread over the 
last three or four years. 

The real key of the problem is not in the 
exodus, serious as it may look for the moment, 
but in the falling off of immigration. In the two 
years before the war the arrivals exceeded the 
departures by about 700,000 per annum. Had 
this. immigration continued as it normally 
would have done except for the war, our present 
population would have been increased by 
3,500,000. 

Considering every one in four of those coming 
as able-bodied male laborers, and it is easy to see 
that we are about 1,000,000 laborers short for 
normal operation of our industries, just from a 
falling off of immigration. Higher wages and 
shorter hours have made the situation harder, 
for in many industries increased production in a 


shorter time is not possible. The railways, for 
indice, although rendering less service than in 
pre-war days, employ many thousands more 
men than previously. 

It is proposed now to restrict immigration in 
the interests of American labor; but such a 
course is certainly of very questionable value to 
real American laborers. They in the main are 
skilled workmen, whose employment depends 
directly on the production of requisite raw ma- 
terials; and for the production of these raw 
materials it has not been possible in the past to 
find any but foreign-born laborers. 

It is not a far guess that a good many of 
Europe’s inhabitants will tire of living under 
the conditions of anarchy and turmoil that are 
likely to prevail there for some years to come. 
And if the bars were let down to them many of 
the soberest and the most desirable as prospec- 
tive citizens would seek an asylum here and be 
glad to do any honest work. 

Certainly this is the simplest present solution 
of the problem, and therefore employers of 
common labor are opposing, and ought to op- 
pose, the attempt of Congress to bring about 
a stagnation of the construction industries by 
cutting off immigration. Eventually, for the 
happy solution of this great problem, it is to be 
hoped, we will be able to so educate and treat 
our own fellow citizens that no honest work 


-will be despised by them, even if it does make 


their hands calloused. But that will take time 
and experience with Industrial Democracy, or 
some other method in which the spirit of tolera- 
tion and mutual respect are the guiding stars. 
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How Industrial Democracy Works 


Head of Large Concern Where Plan Has Long Operated Tells of Results 





HE CONSTANTLY INCREASING 

inquiries from leaders in various 
lines of business throughout the country 
evidences the growing public interest in 
the plan of Industrial Democracy at the 
Demuth plant. These inquiries include 
requests for a brief description of our 
community of interest plan and of our 
experience with it. They can perhaps 
best be answered in a general way for 
the benefit of American manufacturers 
and employees by taking up a few of the 
different questions generally asked. 

Is the plan still an experiment or has it 
been satisfactorily worked out? 

It has been in operation for two years, 
and while we are continually making 
minor improvements in our organiza- 
tion, nevertheless we have actually tested 
the plan under circumstances which leave 
no doubt in our minds as to its success. 

What is the central idea? 

It is a system of self-government mod- 
eled upon our own Federal Constitution 
and National Government by which our 
nine hundred men and women employees 
at Richmond Hill, New York, have a 
voice in the running of the plant. 

Just what is the system of representa- 
tion? 

The representation follows closely 
upon the lines of our own National Gov- 
ernment. There is a Cabinet, a Senate 
and House of Representatives. The 
Cabinet and Senate are not elective 
bodies; the members of these bodies hold 
their places by virtue of their positions 
in the business. The Cabinet is com- 
posed of the executives of the company 
and the Senate of the foremen and heads 
of departments. 

The House of Representatives, as in 
the case of the administration at Wash- 
ington, is the popular body. It is elected 
by secret ballot by the whole body of 
workers. There is approximately one 
representative for every thirty workers, 
and each department is represented. The 
only qualifications placed upon the men 
or women elected are that they speak 
and understand the English language, 
that they shall have been in our employ 
for at least one year, and that they be 
“on the level.” 

What is the method of procedure of 
transacting the business of the firm in con- 
nection with the House and the Senate? 

As in the case of our National Govern- 
ment, rules have been established by 
which the House and the Senate do their 
business. Meetings are held once a week 
by each body separately. Each body 





HE LARGEST EMPLOYERS 

IN AMERICA are eager for 
the fullest information on the actual, 
practical experiences of companies 
which have put into operation the 
Industrial Democracy plan devised 
by John Leitch. All sorts of ques- 
tions are being asked by concerns 
which feel that they may, if the 
thing checks up satisfactorily, seri- 
ously consider adopting the plan. 
This article, written by the head of 
the largest tobacco pipe plant in the 
world (Leipold Demuth, President 
Wm. Demuth & Co.) where Indus- 
trial Democracy has been in force 
for two years, gives brief, specific 
replies to the questions most fre- 
quently asked. Mr. Demuth re- 
marked to the editor that, in addi- 
tion to all that he had here set 
down, Industrial Democracy had 
done something else: It had made 
a broader and better man of him. 

—B. C. Forbes. 











elects its own officers and appoints 
standing committees to which are re- 
ferred all prospective legislation. When 
these committees make their report, the 
subject in question is thoroughly and 
openly discussed, and if any legislation 
has been passed or recommendations 
made, the matter is brought to the next 
body for its action. 

Naturally, to become a law, a bill must 
first pass both the House and the Senate 
and also receive executive approval. 

What happens when the House and Sen- 
ate pass a bill and it is disapproved by the 
Cabinet ? 


No such situation has yet arisen in our 
two years’ experience. The Cabinet has 
the power to veto, but to this date has 
never exercised this power, there having 
been no need for it. 

What are the Representatives’ duties? 

The Representatives in the lower 
House act as counsellors within their 
departments. They receive and transmit 
to the House all suggestions and com- 
plaints, and they are also responsible 
for keeping their fellow-workers in- 
formed as to what takes place at the 
weekly sessions of the House. 

How can legislation be initiated except by 
being introduced by a member of the 
House? 

The Cabinet can initiate legislation by 


means of a message to the Senate or t!: 
lower House and the same opportunity 
is open to tke Senate. 

How is Industrial Democracy installed ? 

The Industrial Democracy plan was 
brought to the attention of the firm and 
employees by John Leitch, a business en- 
gineer of Philadelphia, who, at a series 
of general mass meetings attended by 
the members of the firm as well as by 
the employees themselves, discussed the 
necessary foundation stones of a new 
business policy, starting with Justice, 
Co-operation, and taking in Economy 
and Energy, with the final keynote of 
Service. After accepting this business 
policy as a guide for our work and ac- 
tions, we started to govern ourselves 
under this new dispensation with the un- 
derstanding that all rules and regulations 
affecting the employee were to be in the 
hands of the legislature subject to the 
confirmation of the Cabinet. 

Did you have any trouble in introducing 
the plan? 

Frankly, at the outset, some of the 
workers received the idea rather coldly; 
others viewed it with more or less sus- 
picion. The interest of all was aroused, 
however, when presently it was explained 
to them that if, by reason of any co- 
operation induced by this plan, there was 
a saving in the cost of production, such 
saving, whether in overhead or because 
of larger production, would be divided 
equally between the company and the 
workers. And when at the end of two 
weeks we were able to declare a 6% per 
cent dividend and thus give them con- 
crete evidence of our sincerity, they 
warmed up to the idea and were enthusi- 
astic in their endeavors to make the ex- 
periment a success. 

Was the plan introduced because of the 
fear that labor trouble was imminent? 

Emphatically no. We have had no 
labor trouble in our business for many 
years and did not fear any at the time 
we Started this plan. It seemed to us 
the wise and liberal, as well as a paying 
policy. We had been established for 
over fifty years, and when the growth 
of our business made intimate relation- 
ship between the employer and employee 
impossible, we realized that only through 
giving the worker his say in the running 
of the plant could we get the co-opera- 
tion so urgently needed to further pro- 
mote business. Before then the labor 
leader had been the only teacher of the 
workingman and we knew it would pay 
us to endeavor to educate him in a way 
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operation. 

10 you believe any profit sharing plan 
wuld produce the same results? 

Ve believe that profit sharing is one 
method, and ours, based upon actual per- 
formance of the worker, is another. The 
profit sharing plan has many worthy fea- 
tures, but we do not believe that many 
workmen understand the inevitable varia- 
tion of the percentage of profit. Further- 
more, we do not believe that he should 
be made to suffer for any losses con- 
nected with sales, finances or raw mer- 
chandise investments, all of which are 
beyond his control. Our plan is based 
upon a saving accomplished by the 
worker in both production as well as 
overhead. Furthermore, under our plan 
whereby we give our employee his divi- 
dend every two weeks—incidentally in a 
separate envelope marked “Employee’s 
Dividend”—he does not have to wait for 
what seems to him the indefinite future 
to learn whether or not the employer is 
living up to his promises. He can watch 
his dividend grow larger or smaller, and 
soon he will begin to learn that when 
every machine is running all the time he 
makes more money than when his fellow 
workers take holidays and machines are 
left idle. Thus he comes to know that 
co-operation means a larger pay en- 
velope. 

Is Industrial Democracy suitable to any 
business? 

Of course, every business has its own 
individual problems and no system laid 
down will be universally applicable. But 
it is our opinion that the principles can 
be made to fit in any organization em- 
ploying labor to any extent. 

Has not Industrial Democracy under- 
mined your authority, the authority of the 
employer? 


No. It has not in the slightest im- 
paired the authority of the employer. 
On the contrary that authority has been 
strengthened by reason of the fact that 
no important action is taken without the 
approval of the employecs through their 
Representatives, and today in our plant 
any one inclined to be troublesome musi 
reckon with the force of the opinion of 
his fellow workers, which is a most pow- 
erful factor. 

What effect, if any, has the plan had on 
the labor turnover? 


As a result of our Industrial Democ- 
tracy our labor turnover has gone down 
to a point where it is not a serious factor 
with us. During the height of the war, 
when high wages in the ammunition 
plants were tempting workers, and our 
neighboring manufacturers were feeling 
the shortage of labor, we fortunately had 
the interest of the men themselves in 
this problem. Knowing that lack of help 
would reduce their dividends, our em- 
P'oyees saw to it that their fellow-work- 
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ers*stayed with them, and their friends 
were brought in to fill any vacancies. 

What effect has your Industrial Democ- 
racy had on the cost of production? 

Frankly, we can not say specifically 
whether or not Industrial Democracy 
has reduced the costs of production dur- 
ing the last two years; our costs have 
risen, as we expected they would, due to 
the same conditions which affected every 
one else. We did not in the beginning 
have any illusion that Industrial Democ- 
racy would keep our costs down to pre- 
war basis. How much lower they have 
been than would have been the case if 
we had not had Industrial Democracy is 
largely a matter of speculation. We hon- 
estly feel that we have benefited dis- 
tinctly from this point of view. We are 
convinced that under the old system, the 
difficulties with employees suffered by 
many other firms, would have increased 
costs far beyond the point to which they 
did rise. 

What is the biggest and most difficult task 
in the installation of Industrial Democracy? 

The biggest and most difficult task in 
the installation of this plan is establish- 
ing confidence between worker and ex- 
ecutive. Without the co-operation of 
the whole body of workers, the idea must 
fail, but our experience has been that 
when employees are once convinced of 
the company’s sincerity this co-operation 
is given wholeheartedly. Our dividend 
system, whereby the workers receive bi- 
weekly additions to their regular pay, is 
a powerful factor in gaining this con- 
fidence. 

Are you able to give an example of how 
any one move suggested by the employers 
has reacted to the benefit of the firm itself? 

Yes. Take the question of hours of 
employment. We were working fifty- 
three hours a week. At one of the meet- 
ings of the lower House, it was sug- 
gested that the working hours be reduced 
to fifty without a loss of production and 
a certain saving in overhead. The sub- 
ject was argued from every possible 
angle. Finally, all three bodies came to 
the conclusion that they would try it 
out. If the experiment resulted in any 
loss of production, the workers agreed 
to go back to the fifty-three hour week. 
Every one pledged himself to a full, 
honest fifty-hour service, promising to 
avoid tardiness and idle machinery. Be- 
fore the trial period was over the pro- 
duction was increased by about 8 per 
cent, which meant better income and 
saving for all concerned. A few months 
ago the Cabinet suggested to the men 
that as long as the first change of hours 
worked out so successfully, the House 
and Senate should consider the advisa- 
bility of changing to a forty-eight hour 


‘week. After quite some deliberation, the 


new schedule was accepted, and we are 
now working forty-eight hours without 
having decreased the production. 
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What effect has the community of inter- 
est idea had upon quality production? 

Many of our men are piece workers. 
Some were in the habit of rushing their 
work so that they could make the most 
money regardless of the quality of their 
output. At the meetings of the lower 
House, the Representatives of the work- 
ers learned that this policy was lowering 
their dividends, for it was resulting in a 
great many seconds and thirds, and a 
large amount of waste. The Representa- 
tives brought home this fact to the work- 
ers, who began to realize that any gain 
made by rushing their work was more 
than offset by the loss in dividends 
caused by this method. Consequently, 
they soon began to turn out better pipes. 

Another important factor in raising 
the standard of quality is that, by reason 
of his having a voice in the management 
of the plant, the worker takes more pride 
in the product, as in the case of the 
craftsmen of old. 

Can you give an instance of how the 
community of interest idea has added or 
is aiding in the work of Americanization? 


Yes. We had many foreigners in our 
factory. The House of Representatives 
brought forth the point that the inability 
of many men and women to understand 
English was a handicap to the business 
in that they sometimes misunderstood 
what was told them. So in connection 
with the Board of Education of New 
York City, they established English- 
speaking classes. There again we ap- 
plied our 50-50 principle, as time spent 
in these classes is one-half company time 
and one-half employee’s time. Besides 
the English language, we are teaching 
the first principles of Americanism. We 
point with pride to a record of ninety- 
five applications for citizenship papers 
which our employment manager filled 
out a few weeks ago. 


Name one of the important results, if not 
the important result, of the community of 
interest idea. 


From the human standpoint the most 
pronounced and satisfactory result—the 
one thing more than any other that has 
made it seem worth while—is that our 
Community of Interest Idea has helped 
to make better men and women. It has 
increased their self-respect, for they feel 
that they are now being treated not as 
“hands” but as men and women. Con- 
sequently, one and all take pride in their 
labor and pride in their product. Natu- 
rally, too, our Community of Interest 
Idea has made life more worth the living, 
in that employees, and ourselves as em- 
ployers, now occupy the most happy re- 
lationship to each other. From the busi- 
ness point of view solely, the Community 
Idea has developed a new and remark- 
able teamwork throughout our whole or- 
ganization. 

(Copyright, B. C. Forbes.) 
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Barge Unloading Devices of Missouri 
Sand and Gravel Producers 


Various Types of Derricks and Travelers Using Clamshell Buckets Handle 
Material from River Barge to Plant or Stock Pile 


ISSOURI IS LARGELY a State ot 
many small sand and gravel pro- 
ducers. Large scale operations are con- 
fined to districts within shipping radius 
of the principal cities, where the mate- 
rial is used chiefly in pavement and build- 
ing construction. The State has never 
embarked on an extensive hard-road 
building program. 
Creek sand and gravel are secured at 
many points by loading by hand and 
hauling by team. Every little stream 


has its sand or gravel bar and in numer- 


and gravel in the simplest installations 
is a box skip holding about 1 cu. yd. 
The derrick mast is so inclined that 
while the loaded box is being hoisted, 
the boom swings around by gravity to 
its unloading position. The box skip 1s, 
of course, loaded and dumped by hand 
labor. 

With the more elaborate unloaders the 
use of clamshell buckets is quite uni- 
versal. These vary somewhat in detail, 
but in its essential parts a bucket con- 
sists of two halves resembling the two 








Derrick hoist, Osage River Gravel Co., Osage River, Cole County 


ous instances there are communities 
with no regular producers or dealers, 
for any one wanting the material in small 
quantities goes to the stream and digs 
it for himself. 


Most of the large producers opera‘e 
on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
using suction dredges and loading the 
material on barges or scows alongside. 
These are towed to their shore plants 
and unloaded by various mechanical 
devices. 

The simplest device used is an ordi- 
nary home-made stiff-leg derrick, like 
that shown in the accompanying view. 
This is easily erected and requires only 
a boiler and hoisting engine for opera- 
tion. The next refinement in unloading 


apparatus is a revolving derrick, which, 
of course, gives a greater radius for stor- 
ing the material. 

The receptacle for picking up the sand 


parts of an ordinary clamshell. At the top 
these are hinged to a heavy steel bar, and 
are so mounted that when hanging free 
the shells are open. The weight of the 
shell is so great that it sinks readily into 
the sand or gravel, and the lifting cables 
are so applied that the first strain causes 
them to close the bucket before it is 
lifted. The buckets vary in capacity from 
1 to 5 yards. 

While all clamshells are essentially 
alike in operation, the method of handling 
them varies widely. At some plants the 














Swinging derrick at St. Joseph 


bucket is operated by a mast and swing- 
ing derrick in such a way that the sand 
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Swinging derrick and clamshell of the Pioneer Sand Co., St. Joseph 
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can be dumped either directly into the 
cars or. on to a stock pile from which it 
can be reloaded by the bucket into the 
cars. Plants of this type operate at St. 
Joseph, Glasgow, Boonville, and Jeffer- 
son City, on Missouri River. At other 
places the bucket, suspended from a pul- 
ley carrier, travels on a railway track. 
The Union Sand and Material Co.’s plant 
at Hannibal is of this latter type, and 
the bucket delivers directly to the screen- 
ing tower. 

The sand may be delivered directly 
from barge to car or to stock pile. It 














Plant of the Union Sand and Materials 
Co., Hannibal, on the Mississippi River 











Piant of the Meramec Portland Cement 
and Materials Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the latter, the pile is so placed that the 
bucket can again deliver from the pile to 
the car. In this type, the railroad track 


usually passes between the tower and 
the stock pile, the carrier track being 
long enough to reach across the railroad 























Plant of the Union Sand and Materials Co., St. Louis, Mo., showing clamsheli and 
traveler arrangement 

















Combination of clamshell and traveler used by Stewart Sand Co. 

















Plant of the Stewart Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo.. showing traveling unloader for 
making long stock pile 
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Automatic electric car unloader at St. Joseph 


spur from barge to pile. At the Stewart 
Sand Co. plant in Kansas City, the tower 
supporting the carrier track and bucket 
runs on trucks on a track parallel to the 
river, like a bridge erection traveler. By 
this means, the whole tower can be 
shifted, giving a much larger area for 
stock piling within reach of the bucket. 

At other plants, especially where the 
sand or gravel is screened and washed, 
the bucket delivers to a hopper which 
drops the sand slowly onto an endless 
belt conveyor. This in turn delivers it 
either to the loading hopper or to the 
screening tower. Belt elevators are used 
in connection with the unlodding bucket 
at the St. Louis plants on the Mississippi, 
and at the plants at Sherman, Drake and 
Valley Park on the Meramec River. 

The Buchanan Sand and Gravel Co.'s 
plant at St. Joseph is equipped with an 
inclined track and an automatically-op- 
erated electric dump car. The lower 
part of the track is operated like a draw- 
bridge. After the track is lowered onto 
the barge by gravity the car is filled by 
hand shoveling and then hauled up the 
incline and dumped automaticaly by elec- 
tric power. The Morrison Ice and Fuel 
Co. at Cape Giradeau also unloads from 
barges by automatic dump cars, operated 
by cables, however, instead of by an 
electric third rail. 

Plants at Poplar Bluff and Louisiana 
use belt conveyors which are loaded di- 
rect at the barge and discharge on shore 
to car-loading hoppers or stock pile. The 
material is shoveled upon the belt from 
the barges by hand. 


Illinois Marble Workers Want 
More Pay and Less Hours 
HIRTY-FIVE MARBLE CUTTERS 
employed by the Nelson Marble 

Works at Edwardsville, Ill., following the 
example of St. Louis marble workers, 
walked out on strike recently, after the 
company had refused to grant demands 
that their newly-formed union be recog- 
nized and that they be given an eight- 
hour day and an increase in pay amount- 
ing to approximately 33 per cent. The 
management of the company offered to 
treat with the men. 
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Convention of Mississippi 
Valley Sand and Gravel 
Producers 


ee WILL BE a é general 
convention of all sand and 
gravel producers in the Mississippi 
Valley States at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 23, under the auspices of 
the National Association of Sand 
ard Gravel Producers. 


























Type of clamshell bucket generally used at Missouri plants 


Iowa Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Association Protests 


Against Freight Increases 
C. FLETCHER, PRESIDENT of 
thé Iowa Sand and Gravel Producers’ 
Association, has written the following 
letter to the Director General of Rail- 
roads: 

Dear Sir: If the press reports and 
suggestions from many sources in dif- 
ferent parts of the country are to be 
accepted at their face value, a vigorous 
campaign seems to be in progress for 
the purpose of increasing railroad reve- 
nues by a general increase in freight 
rates, possibly to the extent of 15 or 20 
per cent. 

As the official representatives in this 
state of an industry which, during the 
war and since the signing of the armis- 
tice, has suffered more severely perhaps 
than most others, permit us to remind 
you that by General Order No. 28 rates 
on our products were arbitrarily raised 
last year from 25 to 150 per cent, with 
an average increase of about 55 per cent; 
while other commodities, including slag, 
which is a direct competitor of our ma- 
terials, were advanced approximately 
but 25 per cent; ratios of increase which 
are manifestly unfair and especially so 
if it be remembered that, while abso- 
lutely essential in most construction 
work, sand and gravel are not only 
among the lowest priced commodities 
moving bv rail but in very many cases 
existing freight rates on them are al- 


ready greater than the price of the ma- 
terials f. o. b. points of origin. 

Respectfully but most earnestly on be- 
half of our industry and for reasons 
given in the foregoing paragraph, we 
desire not only to protest any further 
increase in the freight rates on our prod- 
ucts but also to urge that existing rates 
be reduced. 


Open-Top Car Service 


In our judgment another matter may 
with propriety be brought to your at- 
tention at this time, viz: The question 
of an apparent discrimination against us 
and in favor of the coal mines in the 
use of open-top cars. Coal mines are 
permitted to have empty cars standing 
for days waiting to be loaded. They are 
also permitted to have them remain on 
the track many days without demurrage 
in either of these cases, In fact, I have 
known in this vicinity of one mine hav- 
ing forty loaded cars for at least two 
weeks. without any demurrage charges. 
This practice is certainly unfavorable to 
the gravel plants. 

Unless our products can move freely, 
regularly and at reasonable rates all pub- 
lic and private work in the country 1s 
exposed to serious delays, resulting in 
great losses to communities and owners, 
to say nothing about the effect on labor 
and contractors. Many of these con- 
tractors have taken work based on ex- 
isting or lower freight rates. They can 
not operate without the prompt move- 
ment of materials, and they may have to 
face bankruptcy if they can have no 
relief. 
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|" Nature, Origin and Properties of Sand 


Fourth Article—Voids—Methods of Determining Voids 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 

properties of sand and gravel, when 
used for concrete aggregates, is the voids 
contained. Every sand and gravel plant 
operator should be able to determine the 
voids in his material scientifically. The 
day may soon come when he will adver- 
tise and sell his product from a scientific 
description of the material based on such 
properties as outlined herewith. This 
article, like the three previous ones, is 
based on “The Sand and Gravel Re- 
sources of Missouri, by C. L. Dake, of 
the Missouri Bureau of Geology and 
Mines. 


VOIDS—Because the grains of a sand 
do not fit together perfectly, there is 
within the sand a certain amount of 
empty space, known as pore space, or 
voids. The size of the individual voids 
is large in a coarse sand, small in a fine 
sand. In a sand of perfectly uniform- 
sized grains, the porosity is independent 
of the size of grain. A sand all of whose 
grains just pass a 20-mesh screen has 
the same porosity as one all of whose 
grains just pass a 60-mesh screen, pro- 
vided the grains in both instances are 
of the same shape and are arranged sim- 
ilarly. With perfectly uniform-sized 
spherical grains, porosity varies between 
a minimum of 25.95 per cent and a maxi- 
mum of 47.64 per cent. In practice, 
however, it has been found almost im- 
possible so to arrange such a sand that 
it will show less than 44 per cent voids. 

The more uniform the size of grain, 
the more nearly will it approach the 
computed theoretical value for any par- 
ticular type of arrangement; the less uni- 
form the size, the less will be the actual 
observed pore space. The reason for this 
is that in a sand which is not uniform, 
the small grains often lie wholly within 
the voids between the larger grains, in 
this way reducing the theoretical pore 
space. The smallest percentage of voids 
will occur with a mixture so graded that 
the voids of each size will be occupied 
by the largest grains that will lie wholly 
within them. As most coarse sands in 
nature are less uniform than finer sands, 
they frequently have lower voids. This 
is not, as is often stated, because the 
sand is coarse, but because it is not uni- 
form in size. 


The high porosity of uniform sands, 
as compared with that of sands not uni- 
‘orm, is responsible for the demand for 
sands with a low uniformity coefficient 
‘or filter purposes and for thoroughly 
sraded and properly proportioned aggre- 
gates in concrete, because lack of uni- 
formity or a high uniformity coefficient 


is associated with low pore space, and a 
consequent decrease in the amount of 
cement necessary in the mixing of the 
concrete. It is also to be noted that “Ma- 
terials with round grains, such as gravel, 
contain fewer voids than material with 
angular grains, such as broken stone, 
even though the particles in both may 
have passed through and been caught by 
the same screens.” 
Determination of Voids 

There are several methods in use to 
determine the voids in unconsolidated 
sands. The following is one: Into a 
large graduated tube a measured volume 
of water was poured. In another large 
graduated tube was measured a quantity 
of sand, thoroughly dried at 110 degrees 
C. In measuring this sand it should be 
allowed to fall slowly into the tube, and 
should be leveled off carefully without 
shaking down the sand. This gives the 
volume dry and unpacked. This meas- 
ured volume of sand should then be 
poured into the measured water in the 
first graduate, slowly enough to wet all 
the individual grains and to fill the pores 
thoroughly with water, being sure that 
there is sufficient water to completely 
cover the sand. The bottom of the tube 
must be tapped until the sand is so com- 
pacted that several vigorous taps make 
no appreciable difference in the level of 
the top of the sand. Read the total vol- 
ume of the mixture, that is, the surface 
of the water in the tube. Read also the 
surface of the sand; in other words; the 
volume of the sand including pore space. 
It is evident that the porosity of the 
loose dry sand measured in the first tube 
will be greater than that of the packed 
wet sand measured in the second tube. 
To get the porosity of the packed wet 


sand, the following formula may be used: 
Vw — (Vt — Vs), 


Voids = in which 





Vs 

Vw = volume of the water in the tube, before 
adding sand, 

Vt = total volume of sand and water in the tube, 

Vs = volume of sand wet and compacted (in- 
cluding pore space), whence 

(Vt — Vs) = volume of water above compacted 
sand, and 

Vw — (Vt — Vs) = water in the pores of the 
sand (the total water less the water above 
the sand), or 

Vw — (Vt— Vs) = actual porosity in the wet 
packed sand, whence 

Vw — (Vt— Vs) = 

proportion of porosity in wet 

Vs packed sand. 


To get the porosity in the dry loose 
sand, use the following formula, having 
first measured the volume of the sand, 


dry and unpacked: 
Vw — (Vt — Vd) 





Voids = , in which 





Vd. 
Vd =the volume of the dry sand, all the other 
symbols being the same as in the previous 
formula. 


The chief objection to the use of this 
method lies in the fact that by pouring 


the sand into the water there is a slight 
tendency to stratification, the finer par- 
ticles forming layers at the top. In this 
manner, any given layer of sand becomes 
more uniform in size of grain than it 
was before, with a consequent tendency 
toward increased pore space. The fine 
grains, which would normally fill the 
openings between the larger ones, are 
massed at the top. This stratification 
will sometimes give a slightly excessive 
figure for voids by this method. 


Just how important this error might be- 
come is suggested by the following facts: 
(1) In a well-rounded sand absolutely 
uniform in grain, the maximum porosity 
is 47.64 per cent and the minimum 25.95 
per cent. These extremes are practically 
never reached, the average being about 
44 per cent. (2) By careful grading and 
proportioning, mixtures can be produced 
with porosity as low as 10 per cent or 
15 per cent, though this figure is of 
course much lower than the average for 
graded aggregates. 


It is thus seen that by stratifying the 
sand, its uniformity in any given portion 
of the mass tends to be increased, with 
consequent increase in the porosity. To 
reduce the error to a minimum, care 
should be taken to see that the sample 
is thoroughly mixed on a sampling cloth 
before pouring. The sand should then 
be allowed to fall as short a distance as 
possible through the water. With a rea- 
sonable degree of caution, the error 
should not be large. 


A variation of this method is to pour 
the water into the sand instead of the 
sand into the water. This eliminates 
stratification, but introduces an error in 
the opposite direction which is undoubt- 
edly even more serious. In pouring the 
water into the sand, it is very difficult 
to get the pores completely filled, as 
many of them still retain air bubbles. In 
tests with this method, the mixture of 
sand and water after standing five hours 
still showed large bubbles which could 
not be shaken out. 


This incomplete filling of the pores 
with water results in a porosity lower 
than should properly be obtained, and 
will not give as uniform results as by 
pouring the sand into the water. Tests 
On a very coarse sand by both methods 
showed only a slight discrepancy, the 
latter method giving a pore space 2 per 
cent lower than the former. On fine 
sand, however, the difficulty is increased, 
because the water penetrates with more 
difficulty. On a moderately fine-grained 
sand, the former method gave rather 
consistent results, three trials of the 
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same sand varying by less than 2 per 
cent; by the latter method (pouring the 
water into the sand) three trials varied 
from one another by over 4 per cent, and 
ran from 3 per cent to’6 per cent lower 
than when the sand was poured into the 
water. 

Another method, based on the same 
principles as the one above, is to bubble 
the water up through the sand from be- 
low. The apparatus for this consists of 
a box or dish to hold a known quantity 
of sand. To an opening in the bottom 
attach a rubber tube and connect this 
with a graduated glass tube containing 
water. The graduate must stand suffi- 
ciently above the sand box to force the 
water down through the rubber tube into 
the sand. The flow of water is controlled 
by a pinchcock on the hose. A fine 
screen over the opening in the sand box 
prevents the sand from passing out into 
the tube below. After the graduated 
glass tube has been filled with water, the 
cock is opened, and the water allowed to 
rise in the connecting tube just even with 
the bottom of the empty sand box in or- 
der that it will not be necessary to com- 
pute the water in the connecting tube. 
The sand box is now filled with sand. 
and “stricken off” with a straight edge. 
If it is the porosity in loose dry sand 
that is desired, the sand is sifted into the 
box from a given height. If it is the 
voids in wet packed sand that is desired, 
the box is filled and tamped by a uni- 
form method. In either case the water 
in the graduate is read. The pinchcock 
is then opened, and the water allowed 
to run till it just begins to overflow the 
edge of the box. The cock is then closed 
and the water in the graduate again 
read. The difference in the two readings 
is the water let into the pores of the 
sand. In other words, it is the actual 
volume of the voids. Expressed in for- 
mula this becomes: 





Vw 
Voids = » in which 
Vb 


Vw — volume of water introduced 
Vb = volume of the box. 

Even by this method there are likely 
to be air bubbles left in the sand. In 
order to detect these, glass containers 
of various shapes and sizes were used, 
and it was found that a container not 
too deep and high and an inflow of 
water fast enough to stir the sand 
slightly seemed to eliminate the bubbles 
best. It was found impossible, however, 
to expe] the air entirely. This method, 
because of the air bubbles, gives a fig- 
ure somewhat too small, just as the fact 
that sand stratifies when poured into the 
water, is likely to give a value too large. 
It is the method most commonly used in 
laboratories. 

Numerous tests of voids on large and 
small samples of the same sand showed, 
as might be expected, that results on 
large samples were more consistent. 
With small samples (less than 100 cc.) 
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successive tests on the same sample 
showed variations of from 2 to 5 per 
cent, while on larger samples (300 cc. or 
more) repeated trials checked to from 
13 to 2 per cent. Small samples seemed 
to show a higher porosity, due probably 
to less compacting by weight of the sand 
itself. 


Still another and probably the most 
accurate method of determining voids in 
a sand is the specific-gravity-weight 
method. First determine the _ specific 
gravity in the manner already indicated. 
Suppose this to be 2.64. Measure out 
in cubic centimeters a given volume of 
sand, say 100:cc. Then, if there were no 
voids, the sand should weigh 264 grams. 
(The weight of 1 cc. of water is 1 gram, 
and sand weight 2.64 times as much.) 
Weigh the sand. Because of the voids, 
it will weigh less. Suppose it weighs 
144 grams. The difference in weight 
caused by the voids is 120 grams, that is, 
120 grams of sand will fill the voids. Then 


120 + 2.64 = volume of voids in cc. . 
(120 + 2.64) + 100 = .454 or 45.4 per cent voids. 


Expressed as a formula this would be: 
(Ve X G) — W 
Voids = G 


Ve 





» where 


Vc = volume in cc. 
G = specific gravity 
W = weight in grams. 
If the measurement is made in cubic feet, the 
formula will be: 
Vt X 62.5 X G— Wb. 








Voids = G X.62.5 
, in which 
Vi 
Vf =volume in cubic feet. 
G =specific gravity. 
Wb = weight in pounds. 


62% = weight in pounds of one cu. ft. of water. 

For the sake of convenience, one 
cubic foot is usually taken. Then 62.5 
lb., the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
times 2.64, the specific gravity of the 
sand is 165 lb., the weight of a cubic 
foot of the sand, if there were no pores. 
If the actual weight were 100 lbs., then 
65 Ibs., the deficit, is the weight of the 
sand which would fill the pores. Then 


the proportionate volume of the pores is 
65 
2.64 X 62.5 


is 39.4. It will at once be noted that as 
the volumes are in proportion to the 
weights, the percentage voids can be de- 
termined by dividing the difference in 
weight directly by the theoretical solid 
weight. In the first instance 120 is di- 
vided by 264 and in the latter 65 by 165. 


A knowledge of the voids in a sand 
or a gravel is of considerable value, be- 
cause in aggregates for concrete, the 
lower the voids, the less cement is re- 
quired for mixing. A well-graded and 
proportioned aggregate containing sev- 
eral sizes from coarse to fine is more 
economical than a very uniform agegre- 
gate with a high porosity, because a low 
uniformity coefficient signifies, in a gen- 
eral way, high voids, while a high co- 
efficient is associated with lower voids. 


(To be concluded) 


= .394, and the percentage voids 
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Rock Products Tests by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Reports fur- 

nished by the Bureau of Standards to 
the Washington Bureau of Rock Prop- 
ucts include a summary of work now be- 
ing conducted in relation to the weather- 
ing of stone. The bureau is conducting 
mechanically controlled weathering tests 
on samples of various building stones 
and has already obtained complete dis- 
integration of some specimens in less 
than 100 successive freezings and thaw- 
ings, while others show practically no 
signs of disintegration after 300 such ex- 
postures. 

In connection with the investigation of 
oil storage in concrete tanks, which has 
been in progress for some time and upon 
which final results are not yet available, 
examination of one tank containing lard 
oil for one year showed that the surface 
of the concrete had@disintegrated. 


Cracks in Stucco Surfaces 


Experiments for the elimination of 
cracks in stucco surfaces have been un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Standards and 
some very interesting results obtained. 
The cracking of stucco surfaces is largely 
due to the volume changes in the mortar 
which occur during the time of its set- 
ting. In order to determine methods by 
which this injurious cracking may be 
eliminated, the bureau is carrying out an 
investigation of the nature of shrinkage 
occurring in various mixes of lime and 
cement mortars. 

It has been found that a high humidity 
may, to a considerable extent, offset con- 
traction and will produce less shrinkage 
than would otherwise have taken place, 
even if the high humidity has lasted only 
for a short time; moreover, if expansion 
is produced by retention of water at the 
surface, this expansion will perhaps per- 
manently offset a similar contraction. 
The results obtained at the present time 
cannot yet be considered as conclusive. 


Unsoundness of Lime Plasters 


Two definite conclusions have already 
been reached through experiments of the 
Bureau of Standards into the unsound- 
ness of lime plasters. First, the plaster 
sand should contain not over one per 
cent of sodium chloride, two per cent of 
magnesium chloride and ten per. cent of 
red clay; and, second, specimens made 
of twelve different plastering sands from 
as many different cities indicate that in- 
ferior quality of sand is frequently re- 
sponsible for the so-called “popping” of 
lime plaster. Eight of these twelve sands 
made unsound plasters and there is evi- 
dence that this was not due to the lime. 
This effect is seen in the expansion of 
small particles of the plaster, so that 
they finally push themselves out of the 
wall, leaving pin holes of “pops.” 
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Beginning New Era in Sand and Gravel 


a 


= Producing Industry 


Indiana Association Making Strides That Will Place Industry on Recognized Footing 


OW OFTEN has it occurred to pro- 

ducers of sand and gravel that they 
are generally credited with knowing less 
about the material they produce than 
the engineer, architect or contractor 
who writes the specifications? And the 
unfortunate part of the thing is that the 
popular assumption is too often true; 
for how many sand and gravel operators 
know what a mechanical analysis of their 
material is, let alone being able to dis- 
cuss intelligently with scientific men its 
other qualities as concrete aggregate? 


A Change Coming 


One group of sand and gravel pro- 
ducers has reached the conclusion that 
the time has come to instruct others 
how to use their material to avoid fail- 
ures, instead of accepting rules and regu- 
lations from men who know nothing of 
production problems. That group is the 
Indiana Sand and Gravel Producers’ As- 
sociation, which is already engaged in 
a series of tests, at the laboratories of 
Purdue University, which determine the 
qualities of the aggregates produced by 
its various members, how to use them 
for the best results, how to change the 
method of preparation to improve the 
aggregates—in short, to supply ammu- 
nition to defend the stand that the asso- 
ciation may subsequently take in in- 
structing users of the material how best 
to use it. 

These tests are being made under the 
supervision of the association’s engineer, 
R. C. Yeoman, who has been a member 
of the faculty at Purdue University. He 
explained at a meeting of the association 
in Indianapolis, September 4, that these 
tests were only the beginning of a much 
more elaborate series, which would 
eventually give the Association more 
knowledge of Indiana sand and gravel 
than could be found elsewhere. 

Quiz State Highway Engineer 

H. K. Bishop, newly-appointed State 
Highway Engineer of Indiana, was the 
principal guest at the luncheon of the 
Association at the Claypool Hotel. Mr. 
3ishop made a short address in which 
he earnestly asked the co-operation of 
the members in the interests of the best 
possible road construction. He stated 
frankly that his previous experience in 
highway construction had made him 
look more favorably upon crushed stone 
as a coarse aggregate for concrete than 
on gravel. 

The theory that he advanced in de- 





H. C. Huffstetter, 


Indiana 
Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association 


President, 


fense of this stand was that gravel 
lacked uniformity of composition, i. e., 
that some of the stone was soft and 
some hard. He contended that the soft 
stones, which found their way into the 
wearing surface of a concrete pavement, 
were crushed and broken out, leaving 
holes. Mr. Bishop said that ten years 
ago the chief aim of the road builder 
was drainage; today it was uniformity 
of aggregate. When his attention was 
called to it, Mr. Bishop admitted that «he 
various limestone deposits ot the State 
might also be subject to the same lack of 
uniformity in product. 

Although the sand and gravel pro- 
ducers present could hardly agree with 
Mr. Bishop’s rather unique explanation, 
they were all impressed with his self- 
evident fair-mindedness and openness to 
receive suggestions from both contrac- 
tors and material men. He did say that 
his construction program was so big 
that there was no question about his 
using all the sand and gravel, as well as 
all the crushed stone that the plants of 
the State could produce. 

Mr. Bishop was asked a number of 
questions in regard to his knowledge of 
Indiana limestone and gravels; he was 
told of the tests being made by the Asso- 


ciation and expressed great interest. He 
agreed to receive suggestions from the 
producers in revising his specifications 
for sand and gravel and to take up 
directly with them difficulties in meet- 
ing specifications as they came up. 


To Be Able to Prove Value of Gravel 
-After Mr. Bishop had left, the mem- 
bers of the association engaged in a real 
heart-to-heart discussion of Mr. Bishop’s 
criticisms of gravel aggregate, the out- 
come of which was their determination 
to be in a position to prove the value of 
their product. In this discussion several 
prominent producers took a leading part, 
and if their views of a sand and gravel 
producer’s duty to his customers are 
carried out, a new era of the indusiry hes 
begun. 

This will be an era in which the pro- 
ducer leads in establishing quality. 

Hitherto the sand and gravel pro- 
ducers of the State have been at the 
mercy of the parties writing specifica- 
tions, who may know nothing whatever 
of the concrete value of the particular 
sand and gravel with which thev are 
dealing; and specifications were often 
written that worked severe hardships 
upon the producers at a time when the 
margin of profit was very meager indeed. 
It would now seem that this Association 
is putting itself in a position to experi- 
ment and test, to be able to sustain any 
just contention that its members may 
make. 


Real Building Prosperity at 
Detroit, Mich. 
—- prospects in Detroit never 

were greater than at present, and the 
sand and gravel producers are being 
taxed to the limit to supply the demand. 
Sand, gravel and stone are brought to 
Detroit by boat and by rail. 

The United Fuel and Supply Co. and 
the Superior Sand and Gravel Co. re- 
port that in spite of increased production 
facilities they are unable to meet the de- 
mand. A _ seven-million-dollar hotel, a 
large new plant for the Cadillac Auto- 
mobile Co., and the Ford tractor and 
blast furnace plants are a few of the 
biggest operations. 

Due to the increase in big business- 
the town is full of transient people who. 
are waiting for houses to be built so- 
that they may make Detroit their home. 
Business men are quite optimistic of the- 
future. 
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Operating Drag-Line in Dark 
Y PAINTING WHITE MARKS on 


the cables, the engineer of the drag-- 


line cableway excavator at the plant of 
the Willard Sand & Gravel Co., Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, N. Y., is able to 
operate the machine when it is too dark 
to see the bucket. 

F. C. Willard, manager of the com- 
pany, writes that to meet present de- 
mands for sand and gravel in their vi- 
cinity they are working 16 hours a day. 
This means that the first hour in the 
morning and the last hour at night the 
operator is working in the dark, but with 
a common No. 2 lantern with reflector 
and the guidance of the white marks on 
the wire rope, he succeeds in operating 
the cableway at almost normal speed. 

While the Willard Sand & Gravel Co. 
operates the drag-line cableway exca- 
vator chiefly in connection with a screen- 
ing plant, the machine is also used for 
loading gondola cars with pit-run mate- 
rial. Moving the stop button on the 
main cable from its position over the 
receiving hopper at the screening plant 
to a position over the railroad siding 
changes the dumping point of the bucket 
automatically, and it then discharges its 
contents into the cars, as shown. 

The above data was furnished by Sauer- 
man Bros., Chicago, who installed the 
cableway excavator. 
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Steel Ash Bin 


aculelnein RID of ash and core at 

lime kilns requires a certain amount 
of hand labor. That labor can often be 
lessened by the use of bins like the one 
shown. The top is on a level with the 
firing floor of the kilns, while quarry or 
kiln cars can be run under the bin or 
tank to carry away the material. 




















































Drag-line excavator showing use of bucket for loading car 
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Sand Separation Device 


HE COVINGTON SAND AND 

GRAVEL CO. of Covington, Ind., had 
to deal with a sand-separation problem 
and met it in a satisfactory way by the 
installation of the screen as shown in 
the accompanying views. 

It was the intention when the plant 
was erected that the two large settling 











How the screen is made 


boxes should care for the coarse and 
fine sand. 

All the material passing the last gravel 
screen was sent down a chute to a first 
settling box which was to remove the 
coarse sand—the fine (builders’) sand 
passing the overflow to the second box 
where the dirt was to be removed. 

Upon starting of the operation, it was 
found that the first settling box would 
not remove the sand, so the screen was 
adjusted in the mouth of the chute to 
give the required separation. The effect 
of the screen is chiefly to slow up the 
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cuvrent of water. It is made of %-in. 
pe. orated plates. By changing its posi- 
tio. in the chute the size of the product 
in the first tank may be made to suit any 
reqilirement. 

‘he second view is of the screen be- 
fore it is put into the chute. It is made 
of iwo flat screen sheets bolted together 
aloug the front edge or nose so as to 
give the sides a slope of about 60 de- 
grees. H. G. Young, the manager of this 
plant, has found this a very useful method 
of increasing the capacity of the coarse 
sand box. 


Boulder Storage at Gravel 
Plant 

HE SUMMIT SAND & GRAVEL 

CO. at Terre Haute, Ind.,is provided 
with a storage bin for the uncrushed 
rock that is rejected by the gravel 
screen. This bin has a capacity of about 
three carloads. Its use enables the com- 
pany to store rock when it has exclusive 
orders for fine sand or torpedo sand. 

When the demand for sand is greater 
than the demand for coarse gravel, and 
it is necessary to run the plant to make 
sand only, a chute is opened at the gravel 
screen which diverts the rejections from 
the path to the crusher to this stor- 
age bin. 

Later, when the demand for coarse 
gravel comes, the company has a ready 




















Plant for boulder storage crushing and 
screening 


supply of stone to crush. The stone is 
fed out of the bottom of the bin, as 
shown in the illustration, on to a belt, 
which carries it to the main elevator and 
up the screening tower. On this trip 
through the gravel screen it is chuted 
to the crusher. 

The crusher, as can be seen in the 
illustration, is provided with a screen 
basket top to prevent the rock falling 
out while being fed to the crusher. The 
Output of the crusher returns to the 
Screen by the same belt used to tap the 
Stone bins. 
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Storing Sand in Pit Bins 


SNODDY, manager of the Coon 

* River Sand Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
has a good many original ideas about 
sand and gravel producing. The two 
views below illustrate one of them. 

These are views of a new plant under 
construction in the outskirts of Des 
Moines. To all appearances it is a dry 
land proposition. But it is the bed of an 
old lake and the water is there, 12 or 15 
ft. below the surface. 

Therefore, Mr. Snoddy is going to 
make it a pumping proposition. The 
material will be pumped to a screening 
plant erected on the structure shown in 
the first view. This structure is only 
high enough for the screen rejections— 
the gravel—to be discharged by gravity 
to the hopper of a conveyor belt below. 

The fine and course sand which pass 
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the screens will be diverted by chutes 
into two storage bins, which are below 
ground level. The gravel will go by a 
belt conveyor to a screening plant over 
clevated car-loading bins. 

The sand is loaded out of the pit-bins 
by a locomotive crane and clam-shell 
bucket, which requires very little more 
effort than loading it out of ground stor- 
age piles by the same method, and it 
saves all other elevating or handling. 

The bins are constructed of piles 
driven by the locomotive crane rigged 
as a pile driver, and boarded up with 
2-in. planks. The two ends of the bin 
come together in a point of about a 
60-degree angle. The piles along the 
sides are anchored to others, driven some 
distance away, by wire rope, which pre- 
vents the sides of the bin from caving 
in when the bin is empty. 











Coon River Sand Co.’s new plant under construction near Des Moines, Iowa 











Sand storage bins below instead of above ground level 
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Urgent Need of Labor-Saving Appliances 
in British Rock Products Industries 


With Present Labor Prices British Manufacturers of Cement and Lime Cannot Meet 


N NO TRADE is the need for labor- 

saving appliances so apparent in Great 
Britain today as in the cement industry 
and in the building materials trade. Just 
now the demand for houses is far greater 
than the supply, and material for build- 
ing is scarce. In most quarters it is 
recognized that the concrete house is 
the only solution, and yet the price of 
cement is prohibitive and the supply 
poor. To cap everything, the cost of 
labor is tremendous for this country, and 
the result is that a house which wouid 
have cost £1,000 ($5,000)* before the 
war, now costs nearly £3,000 ($15,000). 


What is the reason for this? Clearly 
it all comes back to the increase in the 
wages demanded by labor, and as the 
high wages now paid will not return to 
anything like their pre-war level, the 
people in this country are face to face 
with either a decreasing trade brought 
about by these high labor prices and 
antiquated methods, or they must adopt 
proper up-to-date labor-saving devices 
and improve their methods of working. 


Old Vertical Kilns Still Used for Cement 


Take the cement trade. The price of 
cement in Great Britain early in July of 
this year was round about 65/—($16.25) 
per ton. The rise of 6/—($1.50) per ton 
in the price of coal that the Government 
has recently imposed to cover the labor 
awards in the Sankey scheme, will fur- 
ther increase the price of cement about 
3/—(75c.) a ton. Every day the price 
goes up for some excuse or other. The 
real reason is not difficult to find. Manu- 
facturers are content to use the methods 
and machinery put in by their grand- 
fathers. For example, instead of-replac- 
ing the old and wasteful vertical kiln for 
burning the cement with the modern 
rotary kiln, types of the former are still 
to be found more often in use than types 
of the latter. 


Again, it is a sad thing to watch the 
methods in the quarry. It would seem 
impossible that cement manufacturers 
should still excavate by pick, shovel, and 
crowbar, yet such is the case in very 
many instances. Some of the larger 
concerns have modernized in this respect 
and employ the steam shovel, but very 
few if any have yet used the “big hole” 





*For converting to American money in round 
aguas a pound is taken at $5 and a shilling 
a c. 


Foreign Competition 





By Capt. Henry Pooley 
Of Brown & Pooley, Ltd., 


Consulting Engineers on Cement, Lime and Allied 
Industries, London, England 





method of blasting. It is impossible in 
a small space to go through every oper- 
ation in British cement making, but if 
this were done, there would be few par- 
ticulars indeed where the methods of 
working are up-to-date. 

The curious thing is that this state of 
affairs is not seriously disputed by the 
largest and nearest up-to-date manufac- 
turers. They admit it. They must do 
so, for the whole matter is patent to any 
one who knows the industry. Yet so far 
they have made little or no real effort 
to modernize on a large scale. True, as 
already remarked, here and there modera 
machinery and labor-saving devices have 
been installed, but in this problem one 
can not tinker in a small way. The refor- 
mation must be carried out to a large 
scale. The old plants must be turned 
out root and branch. The reorganizer 
must ride rough-shod over old methods. 
But chief of all, modern labor-saving 
machinery must come. 


Look to United States for Guidance 


There is no reason why the reorgani- 
zation of the industry should not lead to 
a much closer commercial relationship 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. We in this country have much 
to learn in this particular respect, and 
the sooner we commence the sooner the 
industry will right itself. We can hardly 
go to a better school than the United 
States for new methods, because the 
States themselves have successfully faced 
the question of high labor costs in the 
past. In this respect, too, the States 
can help us with the supply of really up- 
to-date machinery. 

The price of cement a month ago was 
65/—($16.25) a ton, and it is more today. 
It is only this large figure which keeps 
some of the cement works in this country 
above water, and even then many only 
just pay their way, while others have 
been obliged to close down. But on the 
other hand, there are other factories 
which have modernized more or less, and 
in spite of bad features, they pay well 
and could afford to sell their product at 
a much lower figure, and still pay fairly 
well. 


A fortune awaits the man who will 
put up a really modern factory in this 
country, complete with all the latest ma- 
chinery and labor-saving appliances. He 
must, of course, employ the best engi- 
neers in the choice of his site and in the 
planning of the layout. There is an un- 
limited supply of the best possible raw 
material. Water and railroad facilities 
abound, and if the product could be sold 
with cement at its present price, a re- 
turn of almost cent per cent could be 
guaranteed. Not only would he reap a 
large benefit himself, but he would help 
the country in that he would tend to 
lower the price of cement and force 
other makers to adopt modern methods. 
The remarks which follow illustrate the 
truth of this statement: 


Cost of Cement Manufactured in England 


The writer recently had occasion to go 
very carefully into the manufacturing 
costs of cement in this country, and al- 
lowing for the most exorbitant labor 
charges and the high cost of fuel, he 
found that cement could be made for 
25/—($6.25) to 27/—($6.75) a ton, works 
cost. Assuming other charges to be, 
say, 2/6 (63c.), this leaves a margin of 
about 35/—($8.75) a ton (at the price of 
cement already quoted) to play with for 
dividends, directors’ fees, reserve fund, 
etc. This figure is estimated on a 150,- 
000 tons per annum basis. Here again 
it is no use tinkering with the matter. 
The thing must be done properly or not 
at all, and any one who expects to obtain 
the same result by putting up a smaller 
plant, which it is well known will not 
run so economically, will not meet with 
such success. So much for cement mak- 
ing. 


Building Materials Generally 


Today, Great Britain is faced with 
such a need for houses that in propor- 
tion it is only rivaled by the needs of 
the devastated areas in France and Bel- 
gium. The armistice with Germany was 
signed on November 11, 1918. At the 
time of writing, we have reached the 
month of August, making nine months 
after that date, and very little if any- 
thing has been done. Certainly nothing 
has been done on the scale which is 
required. What is the reason? Simply 
that builders are hampered by the high 
cost of everything, and by the wages 
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they are obliged to pay. People fight 
shy of the present cost of building. Too, 
there is a delay in the production of the 
number of bricks that would be required 
to build the houses of brick. The trans- 
port charges and delays in transport are 
enormous, and add considerably to the 
price and difficulty of obtaining every- 
thing the builder requires. 


Big Opportunity for Concrete Blocks 


Here again the remedy is “labor-saving 
devices.” If the cost of your product is 
too high, get rid of the high-priced labor 
and substitute a labor-saving appliance. 
The transport difficulty may be overcome 
by making concrete blocks on the site. 
For example, at a certain place, so many 
hundred houses are required. Clay 
bricks to make these houses need to be 
transported by rail so many hundred 
miles, adding tremendously to their cost 
and time of delivery. Why not, instead 
of shipping each brick, ship your port- 
able plant for making cement blocks and 
manufacture them on the site in a very 
short space of time? This job done, 
and your blocks ready, ship off your 
same machinery to the next site, and so 
on. There is only a little co-operation 
needed and a little common sense, and 
the transport difficulty is solved. 

There are machines on the market 
whereby 12,000 blocks per day can be 
made by a plant requiring only eight 
men to operate. Here is a way to reduce 
costs at once, for as far as the writer 
is aware, there is no plant of the de- 
scription working today in this country. 
Tile-making machinery is on the market, 
and cement tile can be turned out by 
the thousand, with considerably more fa- 
cility than by the methods employed to- 
day in Great Britain for burning clay or 
quarrying slate. Door posts, lintels, win- 
dow sills, staircases, cupboards, furnitur« 
and all things necessary for the house, 
even down to a vault, can be made in 
concrete, cheaply and with little labor, if 
proper moulds and methods are used. 
All these things are foreign to this coun- 
try, and all would help to reduce the 
cost of building to a figure not far re- 
moved from that of pre-war days. 

These things the builder on this side 
of the water must learn if the present 
demands are to be properly met. Not 
only will he make cheaper houses thereby 
but he will be able to make them quickly, 
which just now is almost as important. 


Proposes Anglo-American Labor-Saving 

Exhibition 

What an opportunity there is for some 
enterprising individual who will hold an 
Anglo-American Labor-Saving Devices 
Exhibition for builders, say in London! 
Here all the latest in the way of Ameri- 
can or British labor-saving machinery 
could be exhibited, explained and sold, 
and much benefit to all would result. 
This is a proposition which should appeal 
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to the American manufacturer of this 
class of machinery. 


Must Brush Up on Uses of Lime 


Let us take another department of the 
building trade which is sadly behind the 
times. The proper use of hydrated lime 
for building purposes, in the sense that 
it is familiar in the States, is absolutely 
unknown here. Think of the saving to 
the builder who will use-it intelligently. 
Instead of the present method of mixing 
and slaking the lime, which takes time 
and labor, he should be able to buy kis 
bags of hydrated lime and use them with 
the knowledge that his mixture will be 
uniform and right every time. Here is 
another proposition which should inter- 
est Americans. The introduction of hy- 
drated lime, the explanation of its vari- 
ous uses, both in building and agricul- 
ture, its manufacture and sale in this 
country, is a scheme bristling with pos- 
sibilities. 

American Appliances Wanted 

Really what is wanted is that some in- 
fluential syndicate should systematically 
introduce from America into this coun- 
try all the latest labor-saving appliances 
which would be of use to the builder. 
They could commence with an exhibi- 
tion, as already indicated, and there is 
no doubt that, if properly worked, the 
scheme should not only be a financial 
success but a material benefit. Unless 
something of the sort is done this coun- 
try can not look forward to prosperous 
times in the building trade, nor can peo- 
ple hope for houses at a reasonable fig- 
ure. High prices, exorbitant labor 
charges, and so forth, with the resulting 
labor trouble, is all that can be expected. 


Must Exchange Experiences 


In this connection, as in many other 
industries, one of the first axioms that 
the people in this country must learn is 
the proper diffusion of knowledge be- 
tween manufacturers. In the States this 
is carried out. Manufacturers do not 
hide their light under a bushel and for- 
bid others in the same line as themselves 
to examine their method of working and 
to make suggestions. These suggestions 
are freely circulated and commented 
upon with the result that open and 
healthy competition is carried out and 
the industry is stimulated thereby. 

In this country there is a competition, 
too, but of an unhealthy kind. An im- 
provement is made in working and the 
secret is carefully kept, leading to end- 
less waste of energy on the part of others 
to do the same thing, whereas that en- 
ergy might have been employed improv- 
ing upon it. It does not hurt the manu- 
facturer to share his secret. When oth- 
ers know it, he is kept up to concert 
pitch and is always improving, and al- 
though the secret method may give him 
a pecuniary. advantage for a short time, 
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the other will be the better in the long 
run. Our present system in this country 
has led to the stagnant conditions today. 

Manufacturers have not been stimu- 
lated and have not improved. They have 
been content to follow in the footsteps 
of their forbears on the principle of 
“that’s been good enough for the old 
man, and I reckon it’s good enough for 
me.” What has been good enough for 
“the old man” is not good enough now, 
for things progress and conditions alter. 
This is the real root of the trouble and 
the chief lesson we must learn from the 
States. Let us hope that the people of 
Great Britain will wake up to this fact 
right now and that in consequence, not 
only a diffusion of knowledge between 
themselves will result, but that ideas and 
methods will be freely exchanged be- 
tween the two countries, and that they 
will be acted upon. Then we can rest 
assured of a healthy and prosperous in- 
dustry. 


The German Portland Cement 
Industry Has Difficulties 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Advices just 
received from Germany state that 

the annual report of the Rhine-West- 

phalian Cement Union says that the un- 
favorable conditions from which the ce- 
ment industry suffered in 1918 have 
grown worse during the current year. 

Coal prices have risen, working hours 
have been shortened and wages have 
been increased, so that the cost of pro- 
duction has increased still further, while, 
owing to irregular deliveries of coal, due 
to strikes, production has had to be cur- 
tailed. The factories are thus suffering 
losses which can not be compensated 
this year by profits of the export trade, 
as shipments to the Netherlands have 
dwindled down to a minimum and the 
export prices have been reduced to about 
one-half of the prices obtained last year. 

The demand for cement is declared to 
be unusually large, but owing to the 
scarcity of coal the factories are unable 
to deliver the quantities needed. The 
syndicate declares that if the cement in- 
dustry is to be burdened with new taxes 
the government should give it protection 
by continuing in force the order of the 
federal council forbidding the establish- 
ment of new cement factories until the 
demand for cement shall exceed the ca- 
pacity of the factories now existing, by 
levying a suitable duty on imported ce- 
ment, etc. 


Limestone for Houses 


HE INDIANA LIMESTONE AS- 
SOCIATION has perfected arrange- 
ments, according to the Leader of 
Cleveland, O., to furnish limestone ve- 
neer for moderate priced houses in small 
sizes nearly the dimensions of a brick. 
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Design of Large Rock-Crushing Plants 


Part II—Types of Elevators and Their Application—Screens—Rejections Crushers 


HOICE OF EQUIPMENT and de- 

scriptions of the various types of 
crushers, and the uses they are best 
adapted to, were the subjects previously 
discussed in this series of articles. 
(See Rock Propvucts, August 30, pp. 
26 and 27.) 


Elevators 


Three general types of elevators have 
been developed to handle the heavy ton- 
nage produced by the modern “mam- 
moth” breakers. These are the pan con- 
veyor, belt conveyor, and the skip sys- 
tem. 


The Pan Conveyor 


The pan conveyor, or bucket elevator, 
is a development of the old and well 
known  belt-and-bucket elevator—the 
pans or buckets being attached to heavy 
strap link chains, and the whole carried 
upon an inclined track on rollers at the 
link joints. The usual angle of the 
track with the horizontal is about 45 
degrees, though flatter or steeper con- 
veyors may be installed to meet require- 
ments. 


The great weight of the pan conveyor 
and the heavy load carried by it necessi- 
tates a rigid supporting structure. For 
centers of 100 ft. and over it is advisable 
to use steel for this purpose, whether 
or not the balance of the plant is con- 
structed of this material. 

The largest pan conveyor of which the 
writer has knowledge is the 72-in.x145-ft. 
elevator in the Tompkins Cove crushing 
plant. This machine was designed to 
handle 1000 tons per hour up a 45-degree 
incline. The writer’s experience with 
this type of elevator has led him to be- 
lieve, however, that the distance be- 
tween centers should be kept well within 
the above figure, to avoid excessive up- 
keep cost. 


A feature which recommends the pan 
elevator, in common with the belt con- 
veyor, is that it provides an even feed 
to the screens without the use of auto- 
matic feeders or of a receiving hopper 
in the screen house; thus cutting down 
some of the headroom that is required 
when the skips are used. This advantage 
holds good also at the receiving end, 
where either the pan or belt conveyor 
will effect a considerable saving in 
foundation cost, in comparison with the 
skips. The self-feeding feature, of course, 
holds good only where the screening 
and re-crushing units are evenly balanced 
with the initial breaking plant, as re- 
gards capacity. 





By Brownell McGrew 





The Belt Conveyor 


Light weight, moderate initial cost, re- 
liable performance, and the little atten- 
tion required, are features that combine 
to make the belt conveyor a very effi- 
cient and popular method of elevation. 
This type of elevator is particularly ef- 
fective on hillside locations where the 
height of elevation is not great. 

They operate satisfactorily on inclina- 
tions up to 20 degrees; and at this slope, 
centers of as high as 300 ft. may be 
used, though it is advisable to stay below 
this figure when possible, on account of 
the high stress in the belt when carry- 
ing a heavy load. 

In designing a belt conveyor of long 
centers, do not be governed in width 
selection entirely by the capacity figures 
given in the manufacturer’s catalogue. 
These figures are conservative and re- 
liable, of course. The conveyor will do 
what the manufacturer says it will. 
Nevertheless, on long center conveyors 
an ultimate economy will be effected by 
increasing the belt width. The reason 
for this is obvious. For a given capacity, 
the longer the centers, the heavier the 
load upon the belt will be—and conse- 
quently, the higher the fiber stress in the 
fabric. 

One way of reducing the unit stress 
would be to increase the thickness of 
the belt. But the thicker the belt is, the 
more pronounced is the stretching of the 
top plies over the pulleys. This over- 
stretching tends to tear the plies apart; 
and on rubber belts induces cracking of 
the rubber “blanket.” This objectionable 
feature is eliminated by the use of a 
wider and thinner belt. Another point 
in favor of the wide belt is that surface 
wear is reduced somewhat by distributing 
the load over a greater area. 

The capacity range of the belt con- 
veyor is extensive enough to meet any 
demand in that respect. They may be 
installed in batteries, with considerably 
less than proportional cost of supporting 
structure, above that necessary for the 
single belt. 


Feeding Belt Conveyors 


Many operators object to the belt con- 
veyor on the ground that big stone 
causes heavy wear and tear on the belt 
In the majority of cases the source of 
this trouble can be traced directly to 
improper delivery of the material to the 
conveyor. Of the problems entering into 
conveyor design, the writer believes this 


to be one of the most important, as the 
life of the belt depends upon correct 
methods of feeding the stone to it. 

The material should flow onto the con- 
veyor at approximately the same speed 
and in the same direction as the belt is 
traveling; and the angle between the 
stream of material and the belt should be 
as small as it is possible to make it. An 
excellent method, where run-of-crusher 
is being delivered to the conveyor, is to 
install a short section of grizzly in the 
chute above the point of discharge, so 
that the fines may drop through and 
blanket the belt against the impact of 
the big stone. 

Mechanical feeders may be installed to 
check the rush of material and deliver it 
to the conveyor in a uniform stream. 
There are instances where their use is 
advisable, as for instance, when the ca- 
pacity of the initial breaking plant is 
greater than that of the finishing ma- 
chines. In this case a hopper between 
the crusher and the conveyor may be 
installed to provide the necessary flexi- 
bility; and the mechanical feeder used 
to provide uniformity of delivery to the 
belt, and hence, to the rest of the plant. 

In most instances, however, their use 
can be dispensed with by the substitution 
of properly designed chutes—the box 
chute being preferable for this purpose. 
When the vertical distance through 
which the stone has to fall is great, baf- 
fles should be placed in the chute to 
check the velocity of the material. 

Skips 

The skip system of elevation was de- 
veloped to meet the demand for an ele- 
vator capable of operating at greater 
heights than is feasible with either the 
belt or pan conveyor. The idea, borrowed 
from the familiar system of blast fur- 
nace feed, was introduced into the stone- 
crushing industry at a comparatively re- 
cent date. 

One very favorable feature of the skip 
system is the flexibility it provides be- 
tween the initial breaking plant and the 
screening and _ re-crushing units, by 
virtue of the receiving hopper under the 
crusher, and the discharge bins at the 
top of the plant, from which the finish- 
ing units are fed. Many operators in- 
stall the largest breakers built, in plants 
of medium capacity, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the saving in quarrying cost 
that the big receiving opening affords. 
Trains coming into the crusher house 
can be fed through as fast as the main 
crusher will take them; the skips in the 
meantime operating at their maximum 
speed, discharging the material into th: 
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receiving bins, whence it is fed to the 
rest of the plant in a uniform stream. 
This allows the plant to utilize the time 
between trains in getting rid of the ac- 
cumulated product. Satisfactory separa- 
tion can thus be attained by the use of 
smaller screening and re-crushing units 
than are necessary when the load must 
be handled as delivered by the primary 
crusher. The same idea can, of course, 
be applied to the other two types of ele- 
vators, but the additional height of ele- 
vation required will sometimes prohibit 
it; whereas 20, 30 or even 50 ft. additional 
range makes but little difference so far 
as the skips themselves are concerned. 

Other advantages are the few moving 
parts, small upkeep cost, and the fact 
that during periods when the _ initial 
crushing plant is running empty the skips 
are not in motion, thus cutting off power 
consumption. 

The first cost of plants using the skip 
system is generally higher than that of 
plants equipped with belt or pan convey- 
or—due not so much to the cost of the 
machinery itself, as to the increased cost 
of foundations and building. This fact 
has curtailed their use in thé past largely 
to high capacity permanent plants, whe 
the market for the quarry’s output i: 
fairly uniform the year round. 


Screens 


The standard screen for separating the 
larger sizes of stone is the cylindrical 
revolving screen. These screens arc 
built in a variety of diameters and 
lengths, and are used to ‘separate all 
grades of material, from the primary 
crusher-run down to % and %-in. screen- 
ings. 

They are made in two general styles: 
the open end, and the closed end. The 
open-end type is the better screen for 
handling the coarser grades of stone, as 
ior instance, where a scalping screen is 
placed between the main and secondary 
breakers to relieve the latter machine of 
the task of handling the undersize ma- 
terial produced by the former. The s 
periority of the open-end type for this 
class of work rests in the fact that there 
are no ribs or other obstructions to in- 
terfere with the free discharge of the 
stone at the lower end of the screen. 

When the bulk of the material to be 
handled does not exceed 6-in. ring size, 
the closed-end type is a very satisfactory 
and reliable machine and, other things 
being equal, is somewhat more econom- 
ical than the other. 

Where the screening duty is very se- 
vere, it is advisable to use manganese 
steel sections in place of the sheet steel 
Plates generally employed. Care should 
be exercised, when purchasing screen 
sections from other than experienced 
manufacturers, to see that the punching 
is properly done, as incorrect spacing 
or disposition of the holes with respect 
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to each other will greatly decrease the 
efficiency of the section. 

Stationary bars screens, or grizzlies, 
are sometimes used as scalpers to take 
out dirt or fines, or to bypass the fine~ 
quarry spalls and dust around the pri- 
mary crusher. They are not an efficient 
screen, being apt to clog in wet weather. 
and passing a high percentage of slabs. 


As the writer does not intend to deal 
with separation below '%4-in. ring in this 
article he feels that it is unnecessary to 
take up other types of screening machin- 
ery, such as the hexagonal revolving 
screen, and the shaking screen. For 
separation above the size mentioned, 
these types have nothing to recommend 
them over the cylindrical screen. As far 
as clogging on wet, sticky material is 
concerned, the cylindrical type is just 
as good as the others; and it is certainly 
a more efficient machine as regards up 
keep and reliability. 


Rejections Crushers 


There are several types of crushers 
used for reducing the screen rejections, 
or oversize. Of these, the gyratory is 
the best known and most commonly 
used, where large quantities are to be 
reduced to the large or medium com- 
mercial sizes. The characteristics men- 
tioned under the heading of . “Main 
Breakers” holds good for the smaller 
machines. Some of the manufacturers 
of crushing machinery are putting spe- 
cially constructed gyratories on the mar- 
ket to take care of oversize. reduction, 
so proportioned that they combine large 
capacity with uniformity of produc’. 
These machines will recommend them- 
selves to the operator who wishes the 
bulk of his product reduced to medium 
and small commercial sizes. 


It is probable that, as some manufac- 
turers claim, the smooth head on tke 
gyratory rejections crusher will give a 
more uniform product than the corru- 
gated head. Certainly it will give a 
smaller product for a given opening. But 
the writer’s experience with the smooth 
head has led him to believe that it is 
much more apt to flake the stone than 
the other, and hence, that its use should 
be avoided when crushing stone of a 
“slabby” character. The same may be 
said of the smooth faced rolls. 


A type of rejections crusher that does 
not seem to have received the attention 
which its merits warrant, is the double, 
smooth or burr-faced rolls. For relia- 
bility and power economy they are sur- 
passed by no other type. They are a 
fast, clean breaking machine, easily ad- 
justed for different sizes of product; and 
will give a smaller proportion of extreme 
fines than any of the other types. In 
the latter respect the burr-faced rolls are 
superior to the smooth; and they will 
also give a more cubical product. They 
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will not, of course, turn out as small a 
product as the smooth rolls. 

The disc crusher is another type de- 
signed to produce the smaller commer- 
cial sizes. They are economical as to 
power consumption and upkeep, and take 
up very little headroom. For a given 
capacity they are a lighter machine than 
any of the other types. They embody a 
principle that is highly commendable in 
a rejections crusher; namely, that of hav- 
ing a discharge opening whose area ratio 
to the receiving opening is large. The 
writer has never had the opportunity of 
analyzing the product of the disc crusher; 
but he believes that the above-mentioned 
feature should entail less dust in the out- 
put than in that of the gyratory, as it 
eliminates the “fletcherizing” of the lat- 
ter machine. On extremely hard rock, 
the disc crusher will hardly compare 
favorably with its more rugged rivals. 

There is an ever-increasing demand for 
small-medium and fine grades of stone 
for road surfacing, reinforced-concrete 
work, and so forth. For producing large 
quantities of this material either the rolls 
or the disc crusher are well adapted. 

As a re-crusher, the jaw has little to 
recommend it, aside from its bull-dog 
reliability and rugged construction. Its 
capacity, as compared with the other 
types, is low; its power consumption per 
ton of product is high; it has the gyra- 
tory’s penchant for “fletcherizing” and 
lacks the latter’s virtue as a slab breaker. 
The jaw crusher has its good points— 
but rejections crushing is not one of 
them. 

[The next article will discuss the gen- 
eral problems of plant design and the 
construction and use of a flow sheet.—- 
Editor. ] 


Method of Testing Shale for 
Oil Content 
OR THE BENEFIT of those who de- 
sire to test their own shale for oil 
content with the idea of arriving at the 
number of gallons of oii which can be 
obtained from a ton of shale, the follow- 
ing very simple method may be followed: 
After treating a quantity of shale in a 
laboratory retort the number of fluid 
ounces recovered should be multiplied 
by 250 and the product of this multipli- 
cation divided by the number of ounces 
of shale. The result obtained will be 
equal to the number of gallons of oil 
which the shale will run per ton. For 
instance, after treating 10 ounces of shale 
in a retort and the amount of oil recov- 
ered being 3 ounces the product of the 
multiplication of 3 by 250 is 750. Divid- 
ing 750 by 10, the number of ounces of 
shale, gives 75. Therefore, the shale 
treated would run 75 gal. of oil per ton. 
The Western oil shale industry is 
slowly but surely developing into an im- 
portant quarry industry. 
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Conveyors 


In the Laurin & Leitch Engineering & Construction Co.’s Plant Near Montreal, Que., 
the Material Is Elevated Once and for All—No Rehandling— 


NE OF THE MOST INTEREST- 

ING stone-crushing plants in the 
world has recently been placed in opera- 
tion near St. Vincent de Paul, just out- 
side of the city of Montreal, Que. It 
embodies some very new and original 
ideas. The plant is owned by the Laurin 
& Leitch Engineering and Construction 
Co., Ltd., engineers and contractors of 


A 208-Ft. Structure 


Montreal and was designed for them by 
the J. C. Buckbee Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Steel Throughout 

The plant is constructed of steel en- 
tirely, the only exception being the re- 
inforced concrete bins, which are tempo- 
rarily lined with wood (to be perma- 
nently lined with steel plates), and 


foundations and the wooden louvers of 
the windows. The main structure is 208 
ft. tall, built of structural steel with cor- 
rugated iron siding for walls. The 
floors, stairways and all interior fixtures 
are steel. 

Although the structure is perhaps the 
tallest in the crushed-stone industry one 





















































Three views of the new crushing plant of the Laurin & Leitch Engineering 
and Construction Co., near Montreal, Que.—From left to right, Messrs. 
Greffe, superintendent, James Laurin and J. E. Laurin 
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does not need to climb to its top via 
stairways, for this plant is equipped with 
a combination freight and passenger ele- 
yator which runs to the top of the struc- 
ture. These are only a few of the details 
which show how widely this plant de- 
parts from previous practice in crushing- 
plant design, and how much nearer the 
ideal of a regular factory it approaches. 

The plant is located adjacent to the 
Canadian Pacific Ry.’s main line to Que- 
bec. Leading from the main line is a 
siding running first over a track scale, 
then into a ladder spreading out into 
four loading tracks running under the 
storage bins, with additional tracks lead- 
ing out into the storage yard and shops, 
the tracks under the bins being provided 
with sufficient grade so that the cars 
may be spotted under the loading bins by 
gravity. 

Quarry Operation 

At the time the accompanying views 
were taken (in May) the quarry was 
just being opened. The quarry lies to 
the south and east of the plant (the oppo- 
site side from the Canadian Pacific 
tracks). Deep-well blast holing is em- 
ployed and the stone is loaded in the 
quarry by means of 90-ton steam shov- 
els. 

Transportation to the crusher is by 
means of a third-rail electrically oper- 
ated railway, constructed on the Wood- 
ford system of central control, which 
permits one or two operators in a cen- 
tral tower to control all the cars in the 
system. The cars used are 8-cu. yd. side 
dumping. 

The cars operate in and out of the 
plant on a loop which runs through the 
crusher building. The loaded cars come 
from the quarry up a slight grade to an 
elevation of 25 ft. above ground level at 
the crushing plant. At the plant they 
are dumped by an electrically-operated 
car-dumping device into a 42-in. gyratory 
crusher set to 5 in. 


Crushing Plant 


The crusher is set on one side of the 
track and the screening plant on the 
other. The layout is such that the 
crusher can be made to serve a plant of 
double the present capacity of 4,000 tons 


per day. The present screening plant 


can be duplicated on the opposite side 
of the crusher, as shown in the double- 
page elevation and plan accompanying 
this article. 

The crusher is operated by a 200-h. p. 
induction motor and is located in one 
end of a 76-ft. steel structure served by 
a 50-ton overhead traveling crane, elec- 
trically operated. This crane is capable 
of handling any crusher part and suffi- 
cient room is provided under the same 
roof to layout and work on any or all 
the crusher parts. 

The crushed stone leaving the crusher 
falls into a concrete bin of about 80 cu. 
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yd. capacity, under the quarry-car track. gates one or the other of two balanced 
The stone is fed out of this bin by grav- 10 cu. yd. skips. The skips are operated 
ity through compressed-air controlled in vertical shafts by a 250-h. p. electric, 
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Structural details of screens and settings: (1) Feeding end of primary screens; 
(2) Screen drives in pairs; (3) Feeding arrangement of secondary or lower 
: battery of screens. These screens are end to end 
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motor-driven hoist. The hoist and motor 
are between the initial crusher and the 
skipway. These skips are operated at a 
speed of 300 ft. per minute and raise the 
stone to a height of approximately 200 
ft, where it is automatically dumped 
into steel storage bins of about 200 cu. 
yd. capacity. These bins are at the top 
of the plant and the skip hoist does the 
only elevating or conveying that is neces- 
sary in the entire flow of the material 
through the plant. 
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Screening Plant 


From the storage bins the stone falls 
into four 60-in. by 24-ft. revolving 
screens. Each pair of screens is driven 
by a 50-h. p. induction motor. These 
screens are provided with 2-in. and 5-in. 
perforations resulting in giving three 
sizes of material. The material under 2 
in. falls through a chute to the sizing 
screens below. The material under 5 in. 
falls to a 200-cu. yd. bin serving four 
No. 6 recrushers to make a 1%-in. prod- 
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uct, while the material over 5 in. falls 
to a second 200-cu. yd. bin serving an- 
other battery of four No. 6 recrushers 
to make a 2-in. product. Each pair of 
No. 6 crushers is driven by a 100-h. p. 
induction motor, and friction clutches 
are provided on all crushers so that any 
one of them may be started or stopped 
independently of the others. 

The product of all the No. 6 crushers 
goes by gravity steel chutes to eight 60- 
in. by 24-ft. revolving screens, placed end 





Structural details of plant: (1) Skip dumps at bins in top of plant; (2) Recrusher settings; (3) Another view of skip dumping 
frames; (4) Recrushers from below, showing drives; (5) Feeding bin for plant; (6) Steel chutes from recrushers to screens below 
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to end in batteries of four. These screens 
are driven in pairs by 50-h. p. induction 
motors, as already described in the case 
of the scalping screens. The sizing 
screens are provided with %-in., 1%-in. 
and 2-in. perforations, and with a %-in. 
dust jacket, resulting in the production 
of five sizes of stone, these falling 
through steel chutes to the concrete 
storage bins below. 

The smaller sizes of stone and the 
dust are rescreened through a battery of 
reciprocating screens placed on an island 
platform over the concrete storage bins. 
These screens are operated in pairs by 
balanced eccentrics which prevent ex- 
cessive vibration. 

All the screens and screen drives are 
of special construction and are different 
from any hitherto installed. They were 
constructed upon designs made by the 
J. C. Buckbee Engineering Co. 

The concrete storage bins have an 
active capacity of about 3,000 cu. yd., and 
under them run four loading tracks. 

























Suitable undercut gates operated by 
hand levers are provided in the bottom 
of each bin for controlling the flow of 
stone into the railroad cars. 


Special Features 


In addition to the 50-ton traveling 
crane in the crusher house, already re- 
ferred to, I-beam crawls or crane-hoists 
of suitable capacity are provided over all 
the screens, secondary crushers and all 
other principal machines. 

Parellel to the two main skipways is an 
electrically operated passenger and 
freight elevator with a 6 by 6-ft. platform 
for lifting employes and repair parts to 
the various floors of the plant, while 
suitable stairways are provided leading 
from the ground level to the topmost 
part of the plant. 

Provision has been made in the plans 
for the installation of conveyors for pil- 
ing the product of the plant in ground 
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Balanced eccentric for driving shaker screens, which are on an island platform over 
bins shown in the view below 


storage to any capacity that may be de- 
sired, and it is expected that a ground 
storage of 100,000 yds. will be provided in 
the near future. 

Windows have been plentifully sup- 
plied in all parts of the plant. These are 
covered with shutters of the louver or 
folding-blind type, which give light and 
ventilation in the working season and 
weatherproof protection in the winter. 
All parts of the plant where it is neces- 
sary for a man to go for accessibility to 
machinery or inspection are completely 
floored over, and all openings and ma- 
chine parts in motion are protected by 
iron-pipe railings. 


Power Plant 


Electric power is purchased from the 
Public Service Co., of Montreal, and the 


Note headroom under 
lowest screen floor, permitting access to any bin; and the light at the tops of the bins 


Island platform and shaper screens with concrete bins below. 
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transformers and switchboard together 
with the motor generator set.for supply- 
ing direct current to the Woodford haul- 
age system in the quarry are.located in 
a concrete block-walled, steel-roofed 
building just to the south of the 42-in. 
crusher and the skipway: In this build- 
ing are also located the 200-h. p. motor 
driving the big crusher and -the 250-h. p. 
motor driving the skip hoist, as well as 
the electrical repair shop. 

The section of plant described above 
has a capacity of about 4,000: cu. yd. per 
10 hours, with the exception of the 42-in. 
crusher, the capacity of which is double 
that. It is the intention in-the future to 
erect a second unit similar to that de- 
scribed to the east of the.main crusher, 
the product of which will thén be divided 
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equally between the two sections of plant 
and give the entire installation a capacity 
of 8,000 cu. yd. per 10 hours. 


Designers and Builders 


The plant structures, other than the 
foundations and storage bins, are of 
structural steel furnished by the Domin- 
ion Bridge Co., and erected by the Lau- 
rin & Leitch Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd.’s, forces under the im- 
mediate supervision of J. E. Laurin, son 
of James Laurin, member of the firm, 
and general manager and chief engineer. 
The superintendent of the plant in 
charge of operation is M. Greffe. 

As already noted, the plant as a whole 
was designed by the J. C. Buckbee En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, III. 
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Shop building of the Laurin & Leitch crushed-stone plant 


No More Advanced Rulings on 


Corporation Income Tax 

ape matannaltag D. C.—The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will answer no 
more hypothetical questions, give any in- 
formal rulings in advance of the con- 
summation of the matter involved, or 
decide whether proposed transactions 
will result in the realization of taxable 
income. Experience during the past 
year has shown that this service can not 
be rendered beneficially either to the 
public or the bureau, as many proposed 
transactions work out in a way not con- 
templated at the time they are planned. 
Officials of the -bureau, in announcing 
this decision, asserted that taxpayers 
considering the reorganization of cor- 
porations have frequently asked Whether 


their contemplated plans will result in 
‘taxable income, and it is believed that 


the decisions thus informally received 
have frequently resulted in a change of 
plan so as to avoid taxation. 

The Commissioner, of Internal Reve- 
nue, it is declared, is not required by 
law to decide any particular case in ad- 
vance of its actual presentation of the 
facts for a decision, and the policy here- 


after will be that the transaction must 
be completed and not merely proposed 
or planned; the complete facts relating 
to the transaction, together with ab- 
stracts from contracts or other docu- 
ments necessary to present the complete 
facts must be given, and the names of 
all real parties interested (not “dummies” 
used in the transaction) must be stated 


. regardless of who presents the question, 


whether attorney, accountant, tax serv- 
ice or other representative. 

“In the interval between an informal 
advance decision and the time when the 
case is finally presented for actual de- 
cision, developments may occur which 
affect the decision,” it was pointed out. 
“When a question is actually presented 
in the regular course of administration 
for the decision of the commissioner, the 
decision must then be in accordance with 
such light, whether from experience or 
from judicial decision, as he may then 
have. Any taxpayer who had relied on 
an advance decision would necessarily be 
prejudiced whenever the final decision 
did not agree with the advance decision. 
The fact that taxpayers asking for ad- 
vance decisions are usually unwilling to 
accept an oral opinion shows that tax- 
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payers are intending to rely on such a 
vance decisions, and are likely to be mis 
led by them if change later becom: s 
necessary. 

“It is also a matter of practical ex- 
perience that when facts are presented 
for advance decision it is practically im- 
possible to present the same facts as will 
afterwards come up in the regular course 
for actual decision. Reorganization 
plans, for instance, when they actually 
work out, may be changed in some par- 
ticular which the taxpayer regards as 
unimportant, but which in fact may be 
decisive of the case. 

“It is realized that the uncertainty 
which exists in the minds of business 
men as to the construction of various 
parts of the law is unfortunate and tends 
to hamper business development, but 
since such uncertainty can be resolved 
only through decisions of the course, and 
since an advance decision by the com- 
missioner is not a real but only an ap- 
parent resolution of the uncertainty, it 
appears that in giving such advance de- 
cisions the commissioner would be doing 
the taxpayer an injustice rather than a 
favor.” 


Illinois Farmers Find Way to 
Solve Limestone Distri- 
bution Problem 

HE PROGRESSIVE FARMERS of 

Effingham, IIl., have recently per- 
fected an organization called the Effing- 
ham Limestone Association, by adopt- 
ing a well-defined constitution and by- 
laws. Prior to this time all the agricul- 
tural limestone business was transacted 
through committees with the banks of 
the city supplying the statements. Un- 
der this new organization the business 
is conducted by an executive committee, 
and the handling of the limestone is 
placed through the regular channels of 
business. The banks are encouraging 
this by furnishing money for keeping a 
supply on hand, charging the association 
no interest. 

The membership in this association is 
well defined: “Any citizen or land owner 
of the community of Effingham shall be 
eligible for membership. The dues shall 
be $5 for the membership the first year. 
Yearly dues thereafter shall be $1.” The 
amounts subscribed for the building of 
the storage shed were credited to mem- 
bership and yearly dues. 

The price of limestone to each mem- 
ber is as follows: Price per ton, f. o. b. 
car Effingham, plus unloading charges 
per ton, plus 5 cents per ton shrinkage 
for limestone; or 50 cents per ton for 
raw phosphate rock, plus selling agent’s 
fees when such articles are taken from 
the warehouse. If taken directly from 
the car there is no unloading cost. To 
a non-member of this association the 
price is 25 cents a ton on limestone, and 
$1 per ton on phosphate rock. 
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Rock Products 


"® Texas Trap Rock Deposit Re- 


cently Discovered 


Origin and Character of Pilot Knob Deposit Near Austin — Road 
Improvement Program Offers Chance of Big Development 


USTIN, TEXAS.—With a road build- 

ing program in progress in Texas 
that calls for an expenditure of more 
than $130,000,000, provided the pending 
state bond issue of $75,000,000 for that 
purpose is voted, much attention is be- 
ing given to the development of mate- 
rials for highway construction. In this 
connection it is pointed out by Dr. J. A. 
Udden, director of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology and Technology of the 
University of Texas, that the huge quan- 
tity of nephelite basalt, commonly known 
as trap rock or limbergite, which has 
been found at Pilot Point, ten miles 
southeast of Austin, is the toughest and 
hardest rock in Texas. The entire dome 
of Pilot Knob is composed of this igne- 
ous rock. Arvid Frank of San Antonio, 
geologist, declares that it will become 
the source of most of central Texas road 
surfacing material if developed. 

Mr. Frank states that he has the capi- 
tal at hand to build a crusher which will 
turn out 2,000 tons of crushed rock daily 
if a railroad is built to this point from 
the International and Great Northern 
tracks, which pass within six and one- 
half miles of Pilot Knob. 

The formation is rare and was first 
brought to light about six years ago by 
the Bureau of Economic Geology at the 
University, which analyzed the rock and 
called attention to its quality. Several 
speculators have visited the deposit, and 
for several years a big trap rock concern 
held a lease upon Pilot Knob, but aban- 
doned it with the oncoming of war and 
the impossibility of extending a track 
to the site. 


Probable History of Formation 


Dr. Udden gives an interesting history 
of the trap rock formation. Austin is 
built upon what is called a faulted area. 
This faulted ground begins on the Rio 
Grande near Uvalde and runs in long 
parallel fissures near San Antonio, thence 
to Austin and on to Waco. It also ex- 
tends from Waco to the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, but is poorly defined 
beyond Waco. 

These fissures were formed by the 
breaking away and sinking of the ground 
which lies on the lower side. The open- 
ing of these fissures in the distant past 
allowed the molten rock beneath to boil 
up through the earth in volcanic forma- 
tions. These molten flows did not break 
through to the surface but boiled up- 
wards and spread in horizontal fissures 


approximately 1,000 ft. below the sur- 
face of the earth as it existed at that 
time. This subterranean volcano, shaped 
like a mushroom with its long stem run- 
ning deep into the bowels of the earth, 
cooled and hardened for ages. In the 
meantime, the surface of the earth was 
gradually worn away and finally the dome 
of what is now Pilot Knob was exposed. 

The original body of nephelite basalt 
was much larger than the present de- 
posit. Ages of water absorption has 
turned the more exposed layers of it into 
what is commonly called “serpentine” 
rock. This soft substance now exists 
around the core of trap rock. Dr. Udden 
estimates that this core of basic rock is 
about half a mile across and probably 
700 ft. deep. His estimate of the depth 
is based upon the log of an oil well 
which was sunk through the serpentine 
rock a short distance from Pilot Knob. 
Somewhere under this deposit exists the 
fissure up through which the molten rock 
boiled in ages past. This probably runs 
10,000 ft. into the earth. 


Crushing Strength 


A pressure of about 45,000 Ibs. per 
square inch is required to crush this rock. 
Various rocks have been picked up on 
the surface and have been crushed at 
varying pressures of 34,000 to 52,000 Ibs. 
per square inch, some of them being 
tested in the university laboratory. Since 
the top layers are more likely to have 
a bigger portion of serpentine substance, 
it is very probable that the rock found 
underneath the surface will have an aver- 
age of about 50,000 Ibs. crushing resist- 
ance. The famous Uvalde trap rock 
crushes at 34,000 Ibs. 

The specific gravity of the trap rock 
at Pilot Knob, according to university 
laboratory tests, is 3.12; the weight -per 
cubic foot is 199 pounds; the water ab- 
sorbed per cubic foot is 0.21, and the 
“percentage of wear” is 1.7. James P. 
Nash, formerly testing engineer for the 
Bureau of Economic Geology, says of 
the Pilot Knob trap rock: 

‘‘This is a very hard rock, of very 
high hardness and toughness. It has 
good cementing qualities and very good 
resistance to compression. It is an ex- 
cellent material for surfacing heavy 
traffic roads, also for concrete, aggre- 
gate of railroad ballast.” 

At only three points in Texas are 
igneous rock formations prominent. 
One of these is of granite. 
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Is Government Construction 

Equipment Kept Out of 

the Market? 

HE ALLEGED POLICY of con- 

struction machinery manufacturers 
toward Government-owned construction 
equipment is vigorously attacked in a 
letter received by Rock Propucts from 
the president of a large Michigan sand 
and gravel producer. The substance of 
the letter is printed below and the editor 
of Rock Propucts would be glad to hear 
from other readers, both producers and 


machinery men as to what they think 
about it. 


“It is the policy of the locomotive 
crane builders and the motor truck build- 
ers to attempt to persuade the govern- 
ment to hold equipment off from the 
market, or to hold the prices on this 
second-hand equipment so high that it 
will not move. I think this policy is an 
error. So long as this equipment is not 
absorbed it would seem to me it is a men- 
ace to the trade, as for example—we 
had two locomotive cranes, one we sold 
to an equipment broker, the other was 
commandeered by the Navy Department. 

“Now, we do not replace this equip- 
ment. Why? The only answer is psy- 
chological, we stand pat to see what will 
happen with the idle cranes owned by 
the government. Now, how many pros- 
pects for purchasing equipment are do- 
ing the same thing? We know that ulti- 
mately the government will dispose of 
this surplus equipment. The manufac- 
turers have enjoyed their profit on the 
equipment, and it seems to me they gain 
nothing by attempting to persuade the 
government to hold the equipment off 
the market. 


“There are a very considerable num- 
ber of sand and gravel producers and 
crushed stone producers who would 
purchase a locomotive crane at a price 
that the government ought to sell this 
second-hand equipment for, who will not 
purchase it at the price new equipment 
is held at. Thus if all the resistance is 
withdrawn and the government sold this 
equipment at a price that would move it, 
no matter what the price might be, the 
equipment would soon be absorbed and 
there would be many purchasers of loco- 
motive cranes who never will be pros- 
pects: for buying a new machine. They 
are small operators who could afford to 
pay $8,000 or $9,000 for a machine that 
never would pay $18,000 or $20,000, and 
if they purchased a crane from the gov- 
ernment they would probably keep it and 
it would be out of the way of real- pros- 
pects in the future. 

“What I say in reference to cranes is 
likewise true in reference to motor 
trucks. I think you ought to point out 
to manufacturers that they are standing 
in their own light. 
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Lime Manufacturer on Which To Use— 


Lime or Limestone? 


Unbiased Opinion from the Producer’s Own Farming Experience Covering a 


OR THE PERIOD OF 35 YEARS, 

sincé 1882, the writer has been exclu- 
sively engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of commercial lime and limestone; 
the limestone burned in kilns by mod- 
ern processes producing quick lime for 
building, chemical and agricultural pur- 
poses. At all times while so employed, 
I have had farming lands embracing 
areas of five hundred to a_ thousand 
acres, under my supervision. 


In the early ’90’s I became convinced 
that all land would be benefited and 
stimulated, as well as to some extent 
fertilized, by the use of lime; the burned 
lime only being then considered. I found 
that the use of lime in agriculture by 
its application in the form of lump lime 
had been the custom in England, France 
and Germany for centuries; and in the 
Eastern States of the United States, espe- 
cially in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, since early in the 18th century. 
The writer was a personal witness of 
lump lime application to land in Mary- 
land in 1863; and we note that soon 
after the close of the civil war, General 
Robert E. Lee in a letter to his son in 
New Kent County, Virginia, undertak- 
ing to rebuild his shattered fortunes by 
engaging in the pursuit of agriculture, 
advised him strongly to reserve as liberal 
funds as possible to purchase and apply 
lime to the worn Virginia lands, to re- 
store them to productivity. 


Literature pertaining to agriculture, 
both at home and abroad, has afforded 
abundant material for profuse produc- 
tion by eminent scientists, chemists, and 
other authors during all these periods, 
giving accessible information upon all 
points relative to the use of lime in 
agriculture. Strange to say, the simple 
proposition for the use of lime to cor- 
rect acidity in soils, was unknown until 
a comparatively recent period. So it 
can be readily understood that all au- 
thorities were in a measure groping in 
the dark. With abundant land areas and 
plenty of lime resources, and with cap- 
ital behind the enterprise, the writer 
undertook a series of experiments in the 
use of lime application to land, for the 
purpose of increasing the demand for 
lime by unlocking by practical tests the 
secrets of Lime and the Land. 

Our experiments with fresh burned 
lime and air-slaked lime, gave us re- 
sults as follows: A single application 


Period of 35 Years 


of lime where five to ten tons per acre 
when plowed under, gave us immediate 
results in increased crops of all kinds, 
stimulating the land to increased pro- 
ductivity for a period of nine to eleven 
years. There were no injurious effects, 
whatever, discovered, although we early 
began to use our barnyard manure in 
connection with lime, which we since 
have learned is the correct method. 
Without as yet information that lime 
was an acid corrective, we did note that 
our clover crops in our regular and 
usual rotation, were enormously in- 
creased; therefore, being fully aware that 
if we could raise large crops of clover, 
we could be assured continued and re- 
newed fertility. It will be seen that we 
had stumbled upon the cure for acidity, 
without knowledge of the facts; after- 
wards came the revelation. 





When Cost Accounting 
Results in Loss 
MPROPER METHODS of cost 

accounting result in loss. Un- 
derestimating costs by an ill-in- 
formed contractor or manufacturer 
may make him the successful bid- 
der; he loses by his success and 
his competitors also lose because 
they fail to obtain the business on 
a paying basis. 

In a number of trades, leading 
men who have established proper 
cost systems have found it profit- 
able to educate their competitors 
in cost accounting in order to pre- 
vent unintelligent and ruinous com- 
petition—National Federation of 
Construction Industries. 











Soil depleted of its productive power, 
incapable of reasonable crop returns, 
which cannot produce clover, is acid. 
Acidity is the cause of the conditions 
mentioned, and acidity of the soil can 
only be corrected and removed by the 
application of lime. How wonderful the 
revolution thus accomplished. The 
world is saved. No more shall scientists 
busy themselves with conclusions as to 
the time when famine shall stalk 
throughout the wornout earth and all 
peoples shall perish. 

“How wonderful are Thy works, O 
Lord! How beautiful, Thy Divine Prov- 


idence! for now forever seed time and 
harvest shall surely come.” 

Our conclusions determined by con- 
stant investigation for a period of thirty- 
five years, indicate that lime and lime- 
stone applied to land should be in 
amounts as follows: 

To correct acidity: Apply two tons 
ground limestone per acre, or one and 
one-third tons hydrated lime, or one ton 
of fresh burned lump lime, or two tons 
of air-slaked lime; the latter not leached 
by exposure. Above applications to be 
made every four to five years. 

To correct acidity and at the same 
time stimulate the soil to renewed pro- 
ductivity: One and one-half tons of 
hydrated lime; or 1% tons of lump lime 
per acre every five years. 

If it is desirable to secure results for 
a longer period, increase the amount at 
one application, but not beyond a ten- 
year period. 

Now, as to which it shall be. Farm- 
ers are confused upon this point because 
each manufacturer endeavors to prove, 
and claims that his particular brand of 
lime or limestone is the one and the 
only one fit to use. In our experience, 
if you are not in a hurry for results, 
if you are willing to await the slower 
action of limestone, there is not much 
choice. If you wish immediate results 
and want crop returns by stimulation, 
then use the fresh burned lump lime or 
hydrated lime. Limes of Ohio are sel- 
dom alike; each quarry has its particular 
analysis. We have found 45 to 92 per 
cent. carbonate of lime with 40 to 5 
per cent. carbonate of magnesia in the 
various limes manufactured by us, and 
have finally decided in favor of lime 
showing an analysis of two-thirds car- 
bonate of lime and one-third magnesia, 
silica, etc. We much prefer to use hy- 
drated lime in paper bags to lump lime 
on account of labor saving. Lump lime 
will not keep; it air-slakes very soon. 
Hydrate can be ordered for winter de- 
livery and be stored until required, thus 
avoiding delays and uncertainties. 

As we manufacture and deal in all 
lime and limestone products in all forms, 
we can certainly claim to be unselfish 
in our attitude, and therefore fair in our 
presentation of this our story. This has 
been our wish and endeavor.—The White 
Sulphur Lime & Stone Co., Geo. B. 
Christian, Pres., Marion, Ohio. 
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Calcareous Marl Finds Increas- 
ing Use in Agriculture 
mALCAREOUS MARL, a variety of 
u carbonate of lime, is finding increas- 
ing use in agriculture as a soil sweet- 
ener. According to the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior, 78,232 tons were sold for this 
purpose in 1918, compared with 73,900 
tons in 1917 and 58,088 tons in 1916. 
The value in 1918 was $261,082, 58 per 
cent higher than in 1917. Besides that 
sold for agricultural use, 20,462 tons, 
valued at $57,582, was sold for the neu- 

tralization of acid waters, etc. 

The marl represented in this statement 
includes two kinds—fresh-water marl, or 
ooze, taken from the bottoms of lakes, 
ponds, or swamps, and marine marl, or 
coquina, taken from deposits of partly 
consolidated masses of shell fragments 
deposited on the bottom of a shallow 
sea and later elevated above sea level. 
Fresh-water marl was produced in 1918 
in Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York; marine marle in 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 


Spreading the Gospel 

FORTY-PAGE BOOKLET entitled 

“Dollars and Sense,” has just been 
issued by the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, 405 Hartman 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. It would be 
dificult to describe it as other than 
“Sandles-esque.” 

It is brimful of scientific data and 
argument, but these are dished up dif- 
ferently from any previous treatment 
of the subjects. The personality of Sec- 
retary A. P. Sandles shines in every line. 
Witness the following from page 4: “The 
Limestone Primer.” 

“Question—Why is agricultural lime- 
stone spoken of as Soil Sugar?” 

“Answer— 

It sweetens sour soil. 

It sweetens sour farmers. 

It knocks the acid out of dirt. 

It sweetens and fattens pocketbooks.” 

Or again: 

“How can a black cow eat green 
grass, give white milk and make yellow 
butter. Limestone.” Or the following: 
“Calcium and magnesium are much more 
necessary to good crops than soda and 
salt are to good baking, cooking and 
eating.” Nor are all such epigrams de- 
voted to boosting limestone. 

The nearest parallel to Mr. Sandles 
“Dollars and Sense” the editor knows of 
is Ben Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac.” And of the wisdom of its pages 
and its popularity there can be no doubt. 

The lime manufacturer will find scant 
comfort in it, for while there are many 
generalities of interest on various sub- 
jects, on the subject of lime vs. lime- 
stone the text+is quite specific. 
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Kind of Lime to Use 


HE INDIANA EXPERIMENT 

STATION has issued a valuable bul- 
letin, No. 213, on the value of lime on 
different soils. The following is from 
this bulletin: 

“Ground limestone, burned lime, hy- 
drated lime, air-slaked lime, refuse lime 
and marl may all be used for neutraliz- 
ing soil acidity. Which of these differ- 
ent forms of lime should be used in any 
particular case should be determined by 
the cost at which a given amount of 
calcium carbonate or its equivalent, in 
a reasonably fine condition, can be de- 
livered to the soil. Aside from this, 
there is no good reason for discriminat- 
ing against any of these materials. 
Neither should magnesian limestone be 
considered either more or less valuable 
than the ordinary calcium limestone. 

“Theoretically, 100 pounds of finely 
ground limestone, 56 pounds of freshly 
burned lime, 74 pounds of hydrated lime 
and about 90 pounds of airslaked lime 
have equal acid neutralizing power. 

“Usually ground limestone will be the 
most economical and most satisfactory 
material to use. A number of concerns 
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all over the state are producing good 
grades of ground limestone at reasonable 
prices. In considering the price, the 
fineness of grinding and the freight rate 
must be taken into account. The fine 
material is worth more than the coarse. 
If coarse material is used, it will require 
more to get the same immediate acid 
neutralizing effect. A good grade of 
ground limestone should be fine enough 
so that all will pass through a 10-mesh 
sieve, one-half through a 40-mesh sieve, 
and one-quarter through a 100-mesh 
sieve. The objection to coarse material, 
such as screenings, is that it acts too 
slowly. Only the fine dust will act im- 
mediately. 

“If a soil is acid enough to require 
liming at all, it will pay to apply at least 
two tons of finely ground limestone to 
the acre. Some soils may require as 
much as four tons to the acre. 

“After the first application, one or two 
tons per acre applied every six to eight 
years will usually be sufficient to keep 
the soil in good condition.” 

The bulletin also quotes prices which 
are so reasonable that any farmer can 
afford to use it freely on his land. 
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FARM CROPS A TON OF GROUND LIMES 

OF CORN. OATS WHEAT, CLOVER AND TIMOTHY TO THE 
In ¢ RISON WITH SIMILAR 

VALUE OF *30.30. THIS IS IN COMPA 5 

NEVER BEEN TREATED: 





LAND WHICH HAS 


C.G WILLIAMS 





HE ILLUSTRATION above 

shows a chart which has been 
used with much success by C. R. 
Wagener, field representative of the 
National Agricultural Limestone 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. This 
chart has been exhibited at county 
fairs and used to put punch into 
lectures before county agricultural 
meetings. 





Effective educational chart for promoting use of limestone 


Mr. Wagner, who devised this 
design, is a former State Director 
of Farm Institutes and knows the 
“direct” method of reaching the 
farmer’s ear and understanding. 
He is a first-class farmer himself 
and enjoys the confidence of other 
farmers. The executive secretary 
of the .,ssociation is A. P. Sandles, 
of the Ohio Macadam Association. 
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Mississippi V alley Conditions Point 
to Materials Shortage 


Gordon Willis, Prominent Lime Manufacturer, Foresees Nation- 
Wide Shortage of Construction Materials 


T. LOUIS IS FACING a shortage of 

lime, sand and other rock products 
entering into construction work, some 
of the best posted men in the local trade 
fear. 

Gordon Willis, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Hunkins-Willis Lime and 
Cement Co., of St. Louis, a past presi- 
dent of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, who is considered a good 
deal of a prophet on construction mat- 
ters, said recently: 

“The demand for lime, sand, gravel 
and building supplies is rapidity getting 
ahead of the supply -in this territory. 
Of course the chief reason for this is 
inability to get raw products, which is 
attributable to shortage of labor and the 
greatly felt car shortage.” 

Mr. Willis predicts a lime shortage all 
over the country. He declares that his 
plant is filling orders for lime by the 
carloads in trade territory generally not 
invaded by St. Louis firms. Mr. Willis’ 
interesting survey of trade conditions 
and the explanation of the trend of af- 
fairs follows: 

“Industrial interests, notwithstanding 
the fact that the prices of building sup- 
plies are on the upward trend, are build- 
ing as never before. An interesting fea- 
ture of the construction of additional 
plants in St. Louis is the location selected 
for the majority of them. About thirty 
firms, many of them from other cities, 
have, during the last month or so, pur- 
chased sites in the northwestern section 
of the city, probably because of the 
sparse population there. The construc- 
tion of their plants, combined, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. Nu- 
merous smaller interests, whose work 
amounts to large figures, are also build- 
ing. 

“This increase in business has been so 
pronounced that in order to take care of 
the demand for service we have had to 
make several new additions to our truck 
and handling facilities. Our men are 
working day and night trying to keep the 
trade supplied. That is our sole object 
at present—to keep the old trade sup- 
plied—not looking for new trade. 

“I predict a lime shortage all over 
the country. We are filling orders for 
lime by the carloads for all parts of the 
country. Only recently we shipped a 
few carloads of lime to Denver. One 
of our East St. Louis customers, whose 
contract has just expired, inquired 
whether he should buy by contract or 


on the open market. The reply was that 
if he wanted to be sure of having lime 
during the coming months he had better 
purchase by contract. All buyers of lime 
had better cover their requirements im- 
mediately for within a short length of 
time there will be no lime on the open 
market. 

“Our prediction that the building zone 
law which hampered building operations 
in the industrial district for a while would 
be amended has also materialized. This 
means that those buildings, the construc- 
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tion of which aggregated some $3,000,000 
besides the new ones, will be resumed 
The modification of the zoning law will 
permit the construction of many new 
buildings. 

“The problem of truck equipment has 
grown to a peculiar stage. At present. 
under the great demand for teams, 
wagons and motor trucks throughout the 
city, it would pay us better to hire out 
all our equipment by the day rather than 
use it for hauling building supplies. This 
has caused us to make recent additions 
to our fleets. But even with the employ- 
ment of these new additions of $8,000 
worth of horses and $20,000 in additional 
two-ton trucks, we find that it is neces- 
sary to work overtime at the yards. The 
other Sunday I rode down to one of our 
yards and was surprised to find the force 
working as on week-days, trying to keep 
ahead on the orders with which we are 
swamped.” 


Record-Breaking Prosperity in 
Mississippi Valley 


Legitimate Producers Likely To Be Handicapped by Fake Promoters 
of Rock Product Companies 


T. LOUIS, Mo.—That the great in- 

creases in the production of the rock 
products industries and the unprece- 
dented business that firms, engaged in the 
production and distribution of sand, 
gravel, lime, stone, and other quarry 
products have been enjoying, will result 
in the introduction into the industry of 
the stock swindler and unscrupulous 
business man, are some of the rather 
startling statements made at St. Louis 
this week by L. F. Ryan, vice-president 
of the Simms Quarries of St. Louis. 

Mr. Ryan has reached these decisions, 
he says, after a thorough and compre- 
hensive study of prevailing conditions 
and after a careful resume of what has 
happened in other industries, resulting 
from abnormal business which had 
grown too large for the reliable and hon- 
est men in the industry to handle effi- 
ciently. Notwithstanding the fact that 
many dishonest men will soon enter the 
rock products industries, Mr. Ryan 
hastens to add that for the same reason 
many new business houses have been 
established, many new producers have 
organized companies that are really bona 
fide, and that these additions will be a 
valuable asset in the production business. 
He said: 

“The unprecedented demand for ma- 
terials which are needed in the move- 
ment under way throughout the country 
to make this year go down in history as 
the great twelve-month of new construc- 
tion, as well as one of reconstruction, 


has been reflected in the sand, rock, 
gravel, lime and cement industries in St. 
Louis as well as in cities all over the 
country, to a very favorable and profit- 
able extent. ‘ 

“Nearly every producer in St. Louis, 
operating on the Mississippi River south- 
ward, has found it necessary during re- 
cent months to make large additions to 
his facilities for greater production 
caused by the increase in building activ- 
ities. Truck equipment, yard and han- 
dling equipment, as well as mining, 
blasting, quarrying and dredging equip- 
ment, has been added to many nearby 
plants and operators of other plants are 
contemplating doing this in the near 
future. 

“With the nation-wide agitation over 
the private ownership of workingmen’s 
homes and the ‘Own-Your-Home’ move- 
ment, which, for some unaccountable 
reason, is waning in the manifestation of 
interest by the laboring class, the build- 
ing industries, interdependent always 
with the rock products industries, has 
boomed to such an extent that manu- 
facturers are nearing the stage where 
getting new business is not considered 
vital—the sole object of the producers is 
to keep orders from old customers filled. 

“Tt is apparent to me that this shortage 
of materials will act as a possible stimu- 
lant to unreliable and crooked business 
men to enter our field and to pocket 
money unscrupulously. A previous ex- 
ample of this is the oil stock swindler. 
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Cant Stnke Production Stride 


hio Has a Great Deal of Business but a Shortage of Labor and Cars 





By Charles F. Trefz 
Associate Editor, Rock Products 





F pcopone trip through the State of 
Ohio shows that there are three con- 
ditions which are conspicuous generally 
throughout that State. There is a short- 
age of labor and cars for transportation, 
and there is an unusual amount of busi- 
ness. This combination tends to in- 
crease the worries of the producer con- 
siderably. 

It was generally believed that as soon 
as the men returned from overseas there 
would be an abundance of labor, but 
such has not proven to be the case. Such 
labor as is available is not of a perma- 
nent nature, considerable of it being men 
who live on farms and work only during 
their slack seasons. One company has 


established a camp to keep its men on 
the job and satisfied, another moves men 
from one plant to another to meet the 
greatest need. In any event men are not 
released unless they make themselves 
such a nuisance that more work can be 
accomplished without them. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to see the superintend- 
ent running a locomotive, steam shovel 
or hoist. In some cases he and the office 
man help on the loading platform. 

At but one place was there found an 
over-abundance of cars. Here the branch 
line railroad would deliver cars in train- 
load lots or sufficient quantities for sev- 
eral days at a time. The general situa- 
tion, however, was such as to hamper 
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business. In most cases where plants 
were operating under normal capacity it 
was because of car shortage. Large con- 
tracts are being delayed and in several 
cases have been abandoned because the 
producer was unable to ship the material 
as needed. 

As a rule it has been the practice for 
the producing department to send a rep- 
resentative to the sales department to 
inquire why orders were not forthcom- 
ing to consume the material produced. 
Now the tables have turned and the sales 
department has its hands full keeping the 
customers, who are waiting their turn, 
satisfied, and all the producing depart- 
ment can say is “Don’t take so many 
orders.” Orders for all materials, ce- 
ment, stone, sand and gravel and lime 
are accumulating faster in the office than 
they can be handled. Orders ranging 
from 100 cars or more of material are 
almost common. If the railroad situa- 
tion and the labor situation would onlv 
become settled, wouldn’t the rock prod- 


‘ucts industry be a great old game? 








Real Facts About Car Shortage 


Rule of the Railroad Administration Is to Furnish Shippers With 
Not to Exceed 70 Per Cent of Their Car Requirements 


HE MATTER OF CAR SHORTAGE 

is very frankly dealt with in the 
Weekly Letter of the Lime Association, 
August 29. Other rock product indus- 
tries owe the Lime Association a vote 
of thanks for having obtained from a 
Government bureau some really specific 
information. The letter says: 

“The Car Service Section of the Rail- 
road Administration occupies an office 
adjoining the Intensive Loading Section. 
This fact is one of the greatest conse- 
quence to manufacturers who seek as- 
sistance in the matter of their car supply. 

“Those who have been neglectful of 
the efforts of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to encourage maximum loading of 
cars suffer a severe handicap when it 
comes to interesting the Car Service Sec- 
tion in furnishing the cars they need. 
There is the closest co-operation be- 
tween these two offices of the Railroad 
Administration and every shipper who 
asks for help is promptly investigated to 
ascertain what his custom has been in 
the matter of maximum loading. 


“The general rule of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at present is to furnish not 
to exceed 70 per cent of the cars actu- 
ally needed by shippers, and if manu- 
facturers who are suffering because of 
the car shortage are securing 70 per cent 
of their requirements of cars it will be 
useless for them to seek a more liberal 


‘supply through the Railroad Administra- 


tion office in Washington. Those whose 
supply is less than 70 per cent of their 
demands have a good case and can se- 
cure relief upon submitting a statement 
showing their daily requisitions upon the 
railroads, the number of cars supplied 
daily in response to their requisitions, 
and the number of cars loaded out each 
day. A general statement that they are 
short of cars is useless as a basis of 
action here in Washington and the head 
of the Car Service Section can not and 
will not act with the Regional Directors 
of the Railroad Administration unless 
definite figures are submitted showing 
the exact situation in respect to the de- 
mand for cars and those supplied by 
days, as suggested before, for a period 
beginning at least two weeks prior to 
the date of the request for assistance. 


“Much valuable time can be saved by 
manufacturers who are suffering for cars 
if this suggestion will be borne in mind 
and acted on. 

“This whole matter has been brought 
out very forcibly this week by our efforts 
to secure relief for a member company. 
The member complained of a lack of 
cars and through our efforts a supply 
equal to 100 per cent of his requirements 
for a period of three days was secured. 
In the meantime, one of the inspectors 
of the Railroad Administration looked 
into the facts and found that, based upon 
this manufacturer’s shipments for the 


last three months, his car supply was 
about normal, and that he had been re- 
ceiving in excess of 70 per cent of his 
actual demands. The inspector furnished 
a list of all the cars supplied to this 
shipper from August 1 to date, showing 
the weight of shipments, the capacity ot 
the car, the underload in pounds, and 
the kind of lime loaded into the cars, 
whether barrel, bulk or bag. Some cars 
were loaded as much as 70,000 Ibs. short. 
and little or no effort was made during 
this period of extreme shortage to double 
or triple load cars, and every opportu- 
nity to do so was noted and pointed out 
to us by the Intensive Loading Section. 
“It will be seen, therefore, that relief 
will be furnished by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration only in cases where the ac- 
tual facts disclose less than 70 per cent 
car supply, and it will be seen further 
that it is impossible to conceal the ac- 
tual facts from the vigilant heads of the 
Car Service and Intensive Loading Sec- 
tions of the Railroad Administration.” 


New Plaster Representative for 
Lime Association 
ARSHALL C. JACKSON, recently 
returned from France, has taken up 
his duties as plaster representative in 
the Ohio district of the Lime Associa- 
tion on September 1. He succeeds L. L. 
Kober, resigned. It will be recalled Mr. 
Jackson served the lime industry in the 
days of the former Hydrated Lime Bu- 
reau, and the manager of the Association 
expresses pleasure to have him back 
again. 
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Handling Pulverized Rock 


Products With Air 

A* INDUSTRY which is fast acquir- 

ing an international reputation, but 
one that is probably unknown to most 
rock products producers, is building up 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Its name is com- 
prehensive and in some degree explatis 
the purpose of the company—The Jdust 
Recovering & Conveying Co. 

The leading genius in this new indius- 
try is F. L. Jorgensen, well known to 
cement men through his former connec- 
tion with the Sandusky Cement Co., for 
whom he worked out many problems in 
dust collection and waste heat utilization. 
His associate in the new company is 
George A. Gieseler. Together they have 
planned and realized a system of dust 
recovery and conveying which offers 
great possibilities in all the rock prod- 














ucts industries as well as in many others. 

Originally starting out a year ago to 
tackle problems in dust collection, this 
company is now giving even more time 
and effort to dust conveying. And by 
the term dust has come to mean mate- 
rial as coarse as %-in. gravel or %-in. 
iron rivets, or even coarser and heavier 
material. (The editor saw such mate- 
rial handled at the Cleveland laboratory.) 

Progress in handling these materials 
by suction conveyors has reached a stage 
where about 30 installations are in suc- 































cessful operation. It is now possible 
for a man to empty a box car of bulk 
cement, ground limestone, raw rock 
phosphate or any similar material at the 
rate of 8 to 10 tons per hour by simply 
guiding an intake nozzle through the 
material. 

As a labor-saving device in the han- 
dling of bulk commodities in the rock 
products field, such as cement, pulverized 
or hydrated lime, limestone, phosphate, 
gypsum, etc., its application is appar- 
ently almost unlimited. 

















Row of filters ready for shipment, tested and inspected 











Filter unit of 20 tons per hour capacity 
ready for shipment 
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Suction nozzle for picking up 
per hour 
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The following sketches showing an 
actual installation for unloading and han- 
dling a finely ground material explains 
the general features of this system of 
pneumatic conveying. The other illus- 
trations show the Cleveland factory and 
laboratory and equipment used in typical 
installations. ; 

Such an installation consists of a re- 
ceiving station—filter and hopper—over 
the bins, steel pipe lines from the receiv- 
ing station to (1) the suction pump in 
the basement; (2) a suction nozzle or 
nozzles at the car end; and suitable 
valves and hose connections. The hop- 
per traps the material being conveyed 
and discharges it continuously through 
an automatic unloading air-lock into the 
screw conveyor to bins. 

From the hopper the air, still contain- 
ing some of the fine dust, passes into the 
filter where the dust is filtered out and 
only clean air is drawn down into the 
suction pump. A standard motor-driven 
vacuum pump is the type used, as it does 
not have to be designed to withstand grit. 
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Another view of large filter 
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Typical installation for emptying box cars of pulverized ore into elevated plant bins 
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General News From the Rock Products Fields 


Import Tax on Talc Proposed 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A bill designed 

to promote the production and manu- 
facture of talc in the United States has 
just been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Ford- 
ney, chairman of the House committee 
on ways and means, by request of a con- 
stituent. 

The measure provides an import tax 
of % cent per pound on talc, steatite, 
soapstone and French chalk, crude and 
unground; 1 cent per pound on talc, 
steatite, soapstone and French chalk, 
ground, washed, powdered or puverized; 
2 cents per pound on those commodities 
when cut or sawed, or in the form of 
blanks, crayons or cubes, and 50 per 
cent ad valorem on manufactures of talc, 
talcum, steatite, soapstone and French 
chalk, wholly or partly manufactured, if 
not decorated; if decorated, 60 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Two New Acid Phosphate 
Factories 


HE LICKING AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMICAL CO. has been estab- 
lished with office and plant at Newark, 
Ohio, and has been incorporated with a 
capital of $150,000. The incorporators, 
who will serve as a board of directors, 
are Townsend C. Jury, president; J. 
Henry Miller, vice-president; Orville 
Kieger, treasurer; D. B. Grubb, secre- 
tary; F. T. Mercer, J. S. Graham, John 
McNamara, Louis Edman and B. F. Mc- 
Donald. 

The buildings of the Artificial Stone 
and Plaster Co. have been purchased 
and will be remodeled for the manu- 
facture of acid phosphate, with a ca- 
pacity of 80 tons per day. The new 
company expects to be in the market 
for the spring trade. 


New Plant in Savannah 


Savannah is to have a new fertilizer 
concern, the Atlantic Fertilizer and 
Phosphate Co., which has applied for 
incorporation, with principal office and 
warehouse in the City of Savannah. The 
company will manufacture and sell all 
grades of mixed fertilizers, acid phos- 
phate, nitrate of soda and potash salts. 
The plant will be of such proportions 
as to add materially to the importance 
of Savannah as a fertilizer plant center. 
The capital stock is $50,000 paid in. 

The president of the new company is 
Deppish Kirkland, a well-known  busi- 
ness man of Savannah. The vice-presi- 
dent and general manager is Fred C. 
Debele. Mr. Debele has been an active 
business man in Savannah for many 





Share Your Experience 


URING THE NEXT YEAR 

‘or two of readjustment involv- 
ing sudden and radical changes, a 
knowledge of facts will be vital. 
Figures on production, sales, prices, 
and demand conditions should be 
exchanged and basic facts prevail- 
ing in the industry summarized for 
the benefit of the business man. 
The inevitable effects of such a 
system is to tend to create more 
stability in price and more normal 
conditions generally in the indus- 
try. It eliminates the disastrous 
competition arising from distrust 
or guesswork and supplants it with 
straight business competition based 
on facts. It creates the status of 
competition the law is designed to 
protect and removes in large meas- 
ure the danger of monopoly. Un- 
fortunately the business man who 
makes a fetish of so-called business 
secrets, fails to appreciate the ad- 
vantages following from such a 
policy and by his refusal to co- 
operate creates the conditions he 
is first to denounce.—Franklin D. 
Jones. 











years. After serving as assistant man- 
ager of the Standard Oil Co. for the 
States of North Carolina and South 
Carolina for two years, he returned to 
Savannah and became assistant to the 
president of the Georgia Supply Co., 
and three years later assistant to the 
president of the Mutual Fertilizer Co., 
which place he held for eight years. 
Last year he was made assistant sales 
manager of the Southern Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co. He has traveled exten- 
sively over the large territory of the 
concerns with which he has been con- 
nected. 

The superintendent of the new plant 
is Norman Pike. He is an experienced 
manufacturer, for twenty-odd years 
superintendent of large fertilizer plants 
of leading manufacturers. 


U. S. May Import German 
Potash 


ASHINGTON—German potash may 

be imported into the United States 
under a ruling by the war trade board, 
according to the Pittsburgh Post. The 
commodity, the board announced, has 
been removed from the limited list of 
materials on which war-time restrictions 


were retained when the general blockade 
was lifted July 14. 


Safety in Quarries and Crush- 
ing Plants 

HE EIGHTH ANNUAL SAFETY 

CONGRESS, under the auspices of 
the National Safety Council, will be held 
in Cleveland, O., October 1 to 4, at the 
Statler Hotel. 

Besides a wealth of papers and discus- 
sions on safety work and accident pre- 
vention in general there will be, as usual, 
a special session on cement, under the 
chairmanship of H. G. Jacobson, man- 
ager of the Accident Prevention and In- 
surance Bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association. Mr. Jacobson, through 
Rock Propucts, extends a hearty invi- 
tation to all lime-plant, quarry and crush- 
ing-plant operators to attend this ses- 
sion. 

The program, Thursday, October 2, 
includes: 

9:30 a.m. 

I. Physical Examination, First Aid, 

and Care of the Injured at Cement 


Plants 


Dr. Charles E. Coleman, Plant Physician, 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Oglesby, IIl. 


Discussion 
10:15 a.m. 
II. Sanitation in Cement Plants 


B. L. McKay, Safety and Employ- 
ment Manager, Universal Portland 
Cement Company, Buffington, Ind. 


Discussion 
11:00 a.m. 
III. Educating Cement Plant Em- 
ployees in Safety 


J. C. Jesse, Superintendent, Conti- 
nental Portland Cement Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discussion 
11:30 a.m. 
IV. General Discussion, Questions 
and Answers 


On Friday, October 3, the program 
will be: 
9:30 a.m. 
I. Hazards in Cement Stock-houses, 
Packing and Shipping Departments 


Russell Frame, Secretary, Central Safety 
Committee, Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 


Discussion 
10:15 a.m. 
II. Blasting in Quarries 


Dr. Walter O. Snelling, Director of 
Research, Pennsylvania Trojan Pow- 
der Company, Allentown, Pa. 


: Discussion 

11:00 a. m. 

III. Platforms, Walk-ways, Stairs, 
Ladders, and Floors in Cement 
Mills 

E. R. Abbott, Safety Engineer, Can- 
ada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Discussion 


11:30 a.m. 
IV. General Discussion, Questions 
and Answers 
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General News From the Rock Products Markets 


National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries 


pews THE WEEK of September 

22 there will be held in Chicago the 
Fifth National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries. A great many rock products 
producers will be interested in this ex- 
position, for they produce the raw mate- 
rials used ina host of chemical industries. 

Lime manufacture is fast becoming 
considered a chemical industry in itself, 
and lime men who have an opportunity 
to visit the exhibition will doubtless be 
well rebaid in the acquaintance they will 
make with some of the uses made of 
lime. Moving pictures will be shown cf 
lime manufacture. 

The exposition will be held in the 
Coliseum and the First Regiment Ar- 
mory. There will be many exhibits of 
interest to other rock products producers. 





More Influences at Work to 
Standardize Construction 
Materials 


— IT IS high time for the pro-.- 


ducers of building materials, such as 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, lime, etc., to 
agree upon certain standards is evident 
from many angles. The most recent in- 
terest in the subject is being shown by 
the National Federation of Construction 
Industries, which proposes to go in for 
standardization of building codes, speci- 
fications, inspection, etc., but more par- 
ticularly standardization of building ma- 
terials. 
The weekly bulletin of the association 
states: 


If it were possible for manufacturers 
of construction materials to standardize 
their product into a minimum number 
of varieties compatible with successful 
building operations, the manufacture of 
such material could be placed upon a 
bulk basis which in many cases is now 
impossible. Quantity manufacture has 
made the United States supreme as an 
industrial nation. The construction in- 
dustry, however, is in many particulars 
so unstandardized that quantity produc- 
tion is now impossible. 

The Executive Committee has author- 
ized the creation of a Committee on 
Standardization, which will be formed as 
rapidly as possible. It is intended so to 
organize this committee as, if possible, 
to reach into all phases of construction 
interests, since it will be practically im- 
possible to effect standardization with- 
out the co-operation and assistance of 
all of the interests concerned. The work 
of this committee will undoubtedly ex- 
tend over a number of years, and the re- 
sults which are possible of achievement 
are at the present time almost beyond 
estimate. ; 

The attempt to standardize the con- 
struction industry in all of its ramifica- 
tons is a most patent function of the 
ational Federation of Construction In- 

ustries, and is an excellent illustration 





Americanization Through 
Industrial Employment 


_. By William Lamkie 
Industrial Relations Service, New York 
City 


N AMERICAN STANDARD 

of living can not be maintained 
among foreign-born workers until 
a minimum wage based on the re- 
quirements of modern civilization 
be established. We must have 
health and employment insurance, 
old-age pensions, child-labor laws, 
and the regulation of employment 
to safeguard the future motherhood 
and protect the rights of these 
mothers. Up to the present we 
have approached the foreign born 
through his physical forces and we 
have neglected to appraise and 
utilize his spiritual faculties. After 
all, the employes of an establish- 
ment are its best customers and 
only by stimulating the desires of 
the foreign-born workman for the 
better things of life, through adver- 
tising and other means, will indus- 
try find a market for its greatest 
production. 

To make the employment ser- 
vice an Americanizing force there 
must be a better means for distrib- 
uting the alien workers who usually 
settle in the congested centers of 
ports of entry. There must be 
labor exchanges performing for 
labor the service the Federal re- 
serve banks render the money mar- 
ket. The vestibule-school idea de- 
veloped during the war offers one 
of the greatest incentives for the 
Americanization of the foreign- 
born worker as it enables him to 
break into the class of skilled labor. 
The foreign-born worker who be- 
comes Americanized should receive 
a higher wage than one who has 
not, and the wage scale should be 
granted to cover each step in the 
process of citizenship. 

English and citizenship can best 
be taught the foreign-born work- 
man by his. fellow workmen, the 
study following the routine of the 
day’s work and pay. 











of the type of work which should be 
undertaken by it. The directors feel that 
the Federation, composed as it is of 
associations and individuals concerned 
with a wide variety of construction in- 
terests, should logically undertake to co- 
ordinate the effort of these interests upon 
the problem of rendering construction 
activities more efficient through stand- 
ardization of materials, methods and leg- 
islation. 


New Silica Brick Plant in 
District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the 

most important deals “put over” in 
this section for some time was consum- 
mated during August, when James E. 
Granbery purchased the Silicate Brick 
Co.’s property, plant and good will from 
British interests. 

This plant is located at Terra Cotta, a 
suburb of Washington, on the main line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, to which it has 
a spur track. The purchase price, to- 
gether with the immediate improvements 
necessary to complete the equipment, is 
understood to be about $150,000. 

Extensive improvements are contem- 
plated at the plant. New machinery has 
already been ordered, which will double 
the present capacity of the plant, furnish- 
ing an output of between 80,000 and 90,- 
000 bricks daily, the installation of which 
will involve an expenditure of about 
$75,000. 

John G. Benton, former managing di- 
rector of the plant, will remain associated 
with the new owner. 


Sues Coal Company for Loss of 
River Sand Bar 


OUISVILLE, Ky.—An 

suit was filed in Louisville during 
the week of August 25 by the E. T. 
Slider Co., sand and gravel producer. 
This company has brought suit against 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and Mononga- 
hela Coal & Coke Co., allied concerns, 
which have controlled the river coal busi- 
ness for many years. The suit is for 
$260,000, and represents a loss of 10c. a 
cubic yard in transportation charges 
forced on the sand company in handling 
more than 2,000,000 cu. yd. of sand and 
gravel since 1914, when it was forced 
to go 13 miles up the Ohio River in 
search of a new sand bar. 

In that year the coal companies pur- 
chased mooring privileges at the foot of 
Fulton St. in the Louisville harbor. The 
company then dredged out the channel, 
and in so doing caused the mud and slime 
to overflow the Slider company’s work- 
ings on the sand bar, which was its prop- 
erty. This ruined the bar, and made it 
impossible to take out and sell the sand. 
The 13-mile haul added 10c. to its cost 
of handling each yard of sand on trans- 
portation charges, and the company is 
endeavoring to recover. There are many 
angles involved in a case of this sort, 
especially river cases, and the decision 
should prove interesting. A decision in 
favor of the sand and gravel producer 
would have a far-reaching effect. 


interesting 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 











Crushed Limestone 






























































































































Ci hippi Sone 56 tach Minch 1%inch 2%inch 3inch 
ity or shipping point 4 inc inc 4, inc 4 inc 4 inc inc 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Akron, N. Y. .60 .60 1.00 1.00 1.00 H 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y......... 80 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Railroad ballast, 1.00. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1.00@1.10 per ton, all sizes 
co | | ieee mane eer UCS: ated. 3.00 1.75@2.00 DES. -sevecectonegiicance 
Chaumont, N. Y 1.75 1.65 pe 1.25 1,25 
6 SSS &  & Sees is Flux, 1.50@2.10 
Grove, Md. 415 1.85 1.65 1.50 1.25 1.10 
iortth GaeROy, Ne Y ccsccsccncsscccasesce 1.00 1.00 a 1.00 1.00 1.00)| 
Walford, Pa. 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
CENTRAL: 
Alden, Ia. * eae 1.00 1.00 BODO) . cascncseeceecnee 
Alton, Ill. ABO cisterns 1.40 1.35 3 
Anna, Iil. 1.00@1.25 for prepared sizes 
Belvidere, Ill. 1.00 for any size produced 
Brillion and Sherwood, Wis....... A Ol re 1.00 MOOD paste cnseornaes 1.00 
Buffalo, Ia. .70 1.10 1.05 1.00 BOD) sccccsniacsearsaces 
ee Se | ae oes 1:50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 
Dundas, Ont. .65 1.05 1.05 1.05 85 85 
Eden and Knowles, Wis............. -80@1.00 .80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Elmhurst, Ill. 85 1.00 1.00 85 85 85 
ee et ae CS, eee 1.00@1.25 1.10 1.00 .90 .90 90 
BEOOIS, TSOUTCTR  ccccsncsrcsssnscccicocce 1.50 25 1:25 1.25 LEED <csscscnmmenaeens 
Kokomo, Ind. .90@1.00 all sizes 
nnon, Wis 1.00 all sizes 
Lima, Ohio 1.10 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Mankato, Minn. ts (1-in. 1.50) (2-in. 1.25) 
ES nee 75 .75@ .90 1.00 1.00 a. 1.00 
McCook, IIl. -90@1.10 1.50 .80@ 1.00 70@ .85 .70@ .80 .70@ .80 
Montrose, Ia. 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.15 1.00@1.10 | eee sini 
Ottawa, Ont. 2.50 ae | as 2.25 ND cccncoaecstnumeiins 
River Rouge, Mich 80@ .85 135 1.15 1.15 4.35 1.15 
ee eee 1.00@1.10 for all sizes 
Stone City, Ia CS es (1-in. 1.40) 1.30 | ee 
Toronto, Can. 1.55 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.75 1.75 
These prices include 90c freight 
SOUTHERN: 
BOOODKVIE, FUR. wsciisecsscccsssscoscccacs 1.00 2.50 ae 
Cartersville, Ga. 1.60 1.60 1.50 : | ns 
Port Springs, W.. Va. sccccisccccmne 1.00 1.20 1.40 1.60 RO sscescnaseteds 
Irvington, Ky. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Mascot, Tenn. 1.00@1.25 
Memphis Junction, Ky... ee Average 1.10 
Winnfield, La. ........ 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 175 
WESTERN: 
Atchison, Kans. .......... —_ i590 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
Rip-Rap, 1.30 
Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb. AS 1.55 1.55 1.45@1.50 1.35@1.40 1.30 
El Paso, Tex. 1.00 for all sizes 
OEE ae | eee .60 |S ae eeenenes 
PIO BCMA Cle, Tek cisccsssccsccscsscccss -60 1.25@1.50 1.00@1.30 1.00@1.25 .90@1.10  ...........- 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
: Y% inch ¥Y% inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
SS A eee en 1.25 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.25 
oe OS oo i ee 80 1.50 1.50 1.20 ee 
Castro Pt., Richmond, Cal......... = gn eece eae 1.50* 1.40* Te _ —e 
Le eee -50@.65 1.50 1.35 1.15 1.15 1.00 
Farmington, Conn. 1.05 1.05 1.05 ‘ere 
Glen Mills, Pa 1.00 1.35 1.70 1.55 1.35 1.40]| 
PS OS: ae aa 1.75 FD ~cigustinciendioaie 2.00 1.50 1.35 
ONS a ae 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.40 
New Britain, Conn Be 1.20 235 1.10 1.00 . 
Oakland, Calif. 1.75* 1.75" 1.75* £2 
Rock Hill, Pa 1.00 1.35 1.70 1.55 1.3 
Winchester, Mase... ccccccocssccsscscsscores ae 75 1.60 1.45 12 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
: Race ? ¥% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Atlanta, Ga.—Granite .............. is ee ae 2.85 2.35 BOS iciccacecscccsaie 
Fair Oaks, Calif.—Cr. Bldrs..... .85 1.05 .95 .85 <a 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite .......... -80 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00]| 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite........ .80 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.201] 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ...... ks D0 | een. 1.75 4 1.00% 
Roseburg, Ore. 1.50 1.25 1.05 1.00 1.00 
Smith Siding, Richmond, Va.— 
Granite DDD césiacsscsiensen 1.50 1.50 CS) ee ne oe 
Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite ........ .50 2.00 1.90 1.75 0 ee 


White Haven, Pa.—Sandstone.. 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20]| 


.85 1.20 x i P 
*Cubic yard. tAgrl. lime. ||R. R. ballast. §Flux. {Rip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 














Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


EASTERN: 

Coldwater, near Rochester, N. Y.— 
Analysis: CaCos, 56.77%; MgC 
41.74%—80% thru 100 mesh; ppr., 

4.50; bulk 3.00 

Chaumont, N. Y.—Analysis: CaCog, 

92 to 98%; MgCos, 1.51%—(Thru 








100 mesh); ppr., 4.00; bulk.............. 2.50 
Paper bags 4,00 
Cobleskill, N. Y.—Ppr., 5.00; bulk...... 3.00 


Grove City, Pa.—Analysis: CaCog, ; 

94.75%; MgCos, 1.20% —(70% thru 

100 mesh); 80 Ib. ppr., 4.60; bulk... 3.25 
Grove, Md.—90% -.i:u 4 mesh; bulk... 3.00 
Hillsville, Pa.---.suatysis, CaCos, 85%; 

MgCos. 14%—(70% thru 100 mesh) 

in 80 lb. ppr. bags, 4.25; bulk.......... 2.75 
Jamesville, N. Y.—68% thru 100 mesh; 

95% thru 50; 100% thru 20. 





Sacks, 3.75; bulk 2.25 
Lime Kiln, Md.—50% thru 50 mesh; 
bulk 4.00 





Pownal, Vt.—(50% thru 100) Analysis, 

CaCos, 90%; MgCos, 5%; ppr., 

$4.50; bulk 2.75 
Walford, Pa.—(70% thru 100 mesh; 

85% thru 50; 50% thru 50; 100% 

thru 4); sacked, 4.25; bulk................ 2.75 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis: 

Combined carbonate, 95%—33% thru 

200 mesh; 66% thru 100; 100% thru 











40. Bulk 2.85 
CENTRAL: 
Alton, Ill.—Analysis: CaCos, 96%; 
MegCos, 0.75%—90% thru 100 mesh.. 3.00 
50% thru 50 mesh 2.00 
Anna, Ill.—Ground; bulk... 1.25 


Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 
are CaCes, 98.5%; MgCos, 
. (a) 











1.75 

Belleville, Ont —50% thru 100 mesh.... 2.50 
Canton, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 49% 

three 100s SIF thet SO .ccsscccccsscsosssestesces 3.00 

80 lb. bags 4,80 
Chicago, Ill.—Analysis, CaCog, 53.63% ; 

MgCos, 37.51%—90% thru 50 mesh 1.00 
Columbia, IIl., near East St. Louis 

—(%" dow 1.25@1.80 


Ellettsville, Ind.—Analysis, Carbonate, 

98% 2.00 
Elmhurst,  Ill.— (Analysis, CaCos, 

35.73%; MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru 











50 mesh 1.25 
Greencastle, Ind.—(Analysis, CaCos, 

98%) 50% thru 50 mesh 1.75 
Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 

59% thru 50; 39% thru 100.............. 2.75 @3.00 
Lannon, Wis.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, 54%, CaCos; 44%, MgCos 2.00 
Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCos, 86%; MgCos, 8%.. 2.50 
Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCos, 

95.33%) 50% thru 100 mesh.............. 3.00@4.50 


McCook, I1l.—Analysis, CaCogs, 54.10% ; 
MgCos, 45.04% —100% thru 4%” 
sieve; 78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% 
thru No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 
=" thru No. 50; 16.27% thru 














.90@1.00 
Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 94% 3 
MgCos, 3% 1.50 
Monon, Ind. 1.25 
Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 1.25 
ag ay sm a tr 7am 
nalysis, aCos, 53. H Og, 
43.27% ; snot 2.50 
Piqua, O.—Analysis: CaCo,, 82.8%; 
MgCos, 8.2%; neutralizing power in 
terms of calcium carbonate, 95.3%— 
70% thru 100 mesh, bulk................ .. 2.50@4.00 
Rockford, Ill. — Analysis, CaCos, 
53.75% 3 Mg Cog, 44.35 %o....c.cceccceccececeoe 1.25 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


(Coucinued from preceding page.) 
St. Paul, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 85%; 
MgCos, 12% 1.50 
Stolle, m, (near East St. Louis on 
L.. & R.)\—(Thru  %” mesh) 
a, “CaCos, 89.61 to 89.91%; 








MgCog, 3.82% 1.50 
Stone City, Ia.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCog, 98%. ......cccccccccsccses .50 


Toledo, O.—Analysis, Satan 52. 72% ; 

MgCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh; 

30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 

thru 5/32 screen) 1.80 
wa tM. — pr deg CaCos, 

96.12 N's MegCos, 2.50%— 








50% thru 50 mesh, bulk.........0...0...... 1.50 
90% thru 100 mesh 5.00 
SOUTHERN: 


Dittlinger, Tex. — Analysis, CaCos, 
99.09%; MgCogs, .04%. 








90% thru 100 mesh 2.00 

90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
Grovania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 

MgCog, none—50% thru 100 mesh.... 2.50 
Hopkinsville, Ky. iemaaiyete, 94.6 to 

GB.19 Calarge Bulle: ..ccccccccccccsccssesecossecse 2.03 
Irvington, Ky.—(90% thru 50 mesh).. 2.00 


Memphis Jct., Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 

95.31%; MgCos, 1.12%) average 

price 2.00 
Ladds, Ga.— Analysis: 96 to 98% 
combined carbonates—All thru 10 











mesh with all dust in 2.50 
Mascot, Tenn. yp Aaatpete, CaCos, 52%; 
zCog, 38%. 
(80% ‘thre 100 mesh ccccccccxcccsncesneeo 2.50 
(All thru 10 mesh) 2.00 


Paper bags $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, 2.09 extra per ton. 





Maxwell, Va. 2.50 
Tyrone, Ky.—Analysis, CaCos, 93%; 
MgCos, 6%—90% thru 4 mesh.......... 2.25 
Winnfield, La.—(90% thru 50 mesh).... 3.00 
WESTERN: 


Fresno, Calif —(Analysis, CaCos, 94%; 
MgCos, .02%) 50% thru 200 mesh; 
90% thru 100; 100% thru 40. 
Prices for delivery: Sacks, 6.50; bulk 6.00 
Sacks, 10c each. 
Kansas City, Mo., Comin Sid’g— 
50% thru %o ae | eS 1.35 


Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 


Silica) sand is quoted washed, dried and 
screened, unless otherwise stated. 


GLASS SAND: 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va 
Special hand selected rock 


.. 2.00 @2.10 
2.50 
Cedarville and South Vineland, N. J.— 

































































Glass, damp 2.00 
Glass, dry 2.50 
Gray Summit, Mo. 2.00 @2,50 
Guion, Ark—Glass on contracts...........0 1.50 
Hancock, Md.—Engine and glass 2.50@3.00 

Klondike and Pacific, Mo.: 

Contracts 2.00 
Car lots 2,50 

Mapleton, Pa. 2.50 
Glass, damp 2.00@2.25 

Massillon, Ohio 3.00 

Michigan City, Ind 30@ .40 

Millington, III. 1,75 

Mineral Ridge, O. 2,75 

Montoursville, Pa.—Green, washed........ 2.00@2.75 

Ottawa, Ill. 2.00 
Large contracts 1.75 

Robinson, Md., washed, screened, not 
dried 2.00 

Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Selected, green.. 2.50 

Thayer, W. Va.—Washed.............-.0---0-- 2.25 
i Se rene eres 2.00 
FOUNDRY SAND: 

Albany, N. Y.—Core 1.50 
Molding fine 2.00 
Molding coarse 1.80 
Brass molding 2.00 
Sand blast 3.75 

Allentown, Pa.—Core  20.............-c.cccecceceeee 1.25@1.50 

Arenzville, I1l—Molding fine.................. 1.50 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va.—Roofing.... 2.00 

Bowmanstown, Pa.—Core -.....ccccessececeeee 1.25 
Molding fine or COarse...........:ssseseseoee 1.50 
Roofing pebble ..... ee, 3.00 





(Continued on next page) 


Rock Products 


Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 














Washed Sand and Gravel 










































































































































































; , Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥Y% inch ¥Y% inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 

pS Sh See ee .60 .60 -60 75 75 75 

Boston, Mass. (On Docks)... 1.25 1.00 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Niagara River) .80 -80 75 75 75 75 
OE a ie mae 43 1.25 1.15 1 . eae wes 
BROreistawe, NN. Jicscccccecccccecsacscssee .60 .60 1.20 1.00 BOW \cshaceicore 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sere eee 1.40 ) > . See = 
Prteburen, Ps. ............ ‘ sas -90@1.00 1.10 .90@1.00 .70@ .80 .70@ .80 
Washington, D. C.—Wharves.... 75 75 2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 
West Peabody, Mass................. 35@ .45 35@ .45 2.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 

CENTRAL: 

Anson, Chippewa Co., Wis....... .50 -50 1.00 .25@1.00 85 85 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 

pC a | 75 75 75 Py i vo 75 
Barton, Wis. 75 .70 1.00 .70 .70 
Chicago 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1. 23 2. 10@1.25 
Cincinnati & Miami Grove, O. .60@ .80 = .55@ 75 eeereee--0-neeee-e 55@ 75 55@. 

Ca CNS cccccssnanieccssibectseaies 1.00 -65@1.00 -60@1.00 .70@1.00 .70@1. 00 651. 00 
ee) Oo eae 59@1.00 -50 1.59 1.50 1.25 
FEarlestead, near Flint, Mich....... -55@ .60 SEG © cette 85@ .90 7, .80 se <0 
Escanaba, Mich. .90 1.60 1.20 00 -90 
RO eee 1.10 1.00 1.80 1.80 180 1.80 
Fort ~~ and Mechanics- 

RO Pe .50 -50 .50 79 .60 .60 
Grand Rapids, Mich YY . _ gapeenesnne nen re 1.15* 1.00* 1.00* 
Illinois,  acnesieniapaaaeaties .50@ .60 .60@ .70 75 .60@ .75 .60@ .75 .60@ .70 
——, Ind. .60 \ . Seer a 
Janesvil | GREASE RS ry eee gOS RO iat 4 SUR chee ane nae og nae c” OR | Been 
Mason City, | | ee .70 .60 1.55 1.50 1.40 1.35 
BRU WOORCE, WOU. cscscsccnscteiccscscossnce 1.20 for all sizes 
Moline, Il. 60 .60@ .80 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.10 1.60 1.90 
Montezuma, Covington, Ind..... aS Be .85 75 75 75 
Oxford, Mich. a -90 -90 -80 -80 
Rockford, Til. -60 . ees 
Saginaw, Mich. (Includ’g frt.) 95 95 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.45 
SU Na | ae (Mississippi sand, 1.90; Meramec river sand, 1.95) 

St. Louis, Mo., F. O. B. cars. 1.35 1.20 1.50 fs _ ee “ 1.25 
Summit Grove, Ind. ............eseece 75 Eprom ereonee 75 <A ~cscnnstiiiala 
Fi) et ae ee a 75 75 85 75 75 75 
Waupaca, Wis. 35 .70 
Winona, Minn. .70 1.60 1.10 1.10 1.10 

SOU" r HERN: 

PN RAINS cstcicicecscncscncecnes .85 P . eeneraereren 1.50 1.50 1.10 
De, Sa .50 
Macon, Ga. .50@ 60 
WCRI, TGR. cccsecescrsenscsscscsorss .80 80 1.00 ccc sis 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... 1.30 1.00@1. BND clara | &  pemnenvencreare .70@ .80 
Re IY Orde coicoedtsccnseeuneeabep ees SG Roca aneaceien) exkicticenes 
Roseland, La., and Condron, 

Miss. IO © cicdisiiidbimanas 1.00 
Thomas. La. -60 a 1.75 
NO i a es .70@ .80 720@ .75 mie pack ei, | Sabena as 1.10 

WESTERN: 
pi A |, eee .60 .60 (Kaw river sand an 1.50 per cu. *. 
Lincoln. Neb. (on cars).............- 1.00 1.09 2. Me SO ssn 
Dire (OI ae | eae .50@ .75 50@ . .50@ 8 50@ .75 50@ 
Pueblo, Col. .80* .60* pa.” pei as 
Pe, A ers 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Savatoewm, Sat Jose: COMiscssssice,  scsccesemasses .60@ .75 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 me; - 
San Francisco, Calif. .......... én re 25 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Semnie,. WAG occctincs .25* 1.25* 2.00* 1.25" 1.25" L 25° 

Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel. 

City or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥% inch ¥ inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Burnside, Conn. .80* 

Lowell Junction, Mas on -75* .65*°@.75* -60* 

Pittsford, N. Y. oe 55 SI 0 ccm ecu 
Yardville, N. J -50@ .75 
York. Pa. 1.00@1. 10 (crushed rock sand) 

CENTRAL 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 

Ind., Palestine, Ill............-<..<:- .60 .60 .60 .60 = .60 
Beloit, Wis. a 
Des Moines, Ta Washed concrete mix., “25% " gravel, 70; 50% ‘inn .90 
AOC, ETON oxic sccciccncasssescesss 1.00 cu. yd., all sizes 
Grand_ Rapids, Mich 43" 

Gr’d Ranids. Muskegon, Mich. ..............-.-- .30 .. 40@ .50 
TIN TERI. «c:ciicadtsaimsnatsamasecnines .50 .50 .50 ‘4 
Illinois, Northern . 50@ .60 
ee ah 5 eee Washed concrete, mix, .65 
Janesville, Wis. A. Re 
Montezuma, Terre Haute, Ind. .60 .60 
Oxford. Mich. J AEE Stiitentiginia 
Rockford, TIl. Sand and Gravel mixed, .55@.65 
Saginaw, Mich. (Tncldg. frt.).... 1.05 1.05 1.20 _ _ 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Summit Grove, Ind................-0-+ .50 for all sizes 
Wabash Valley District, Ind. ...... .60 for all sizes 
Waupaca, Wis. ic .40 
Winona, ean Een ee ee Pit run gravel under 2-in., .70 

SOUTHERN: 

Albany, = -70@1.00 
pwd pa OS ees Sener een 1.00 

Lindsay, Pexas cimeacesapentie 1.25 .50 
Ts WS custo ecebeaee walaiaeaemael Jains -65@ .&5 
Waco. —— 67 

WESTERN: 
bg aS Sree eae d —- Run, .60 unscreened 
San Francisco, Calif............. oes on cars at plant 





-60@ .75 208 70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 


Saratoga, Jan Jose, Calif 
* Cubic vard. B Bank. L Lake. || Ballast. 


53 








Rock Products 


Crushed Slag Wholesale at Plant Per Ton 
























































Screenings, } : 
~~ or shipping point % inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3inch 
ASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Bethlehem and Emaus, 
a 2.50 .85 1.50 .85 .85 .85 .85 
2.00 .85 85 .85 .85 .85 85 
4.00 1.02 1.50 1.15 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Erie, ener i 175 BSG O0 POODLE | nnccnnn.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
NSIS IB, antoccs stacatemeeccinces 1.00 R00) cen 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ey. AR i. 2.05 SPO: wavinekiaece -90@1.20 1.00 .90 .85 
Hokendaugua and 

poe 2.50 85 1.50 85 .85 85 85 
Lebanon (Donagh- 

i a 2.50 85 1.50 .85 .85 .85 .85 
Philadelphia ‘Dist. a 2.50 75 1.50 .85 .85 .85 85 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (East) 2.05 1.10 1.50 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (West) 2.25 75 1.50 .85 .85 85 85 
Sharpsvi le, _ a 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

CENTRAL: 

Chicago, TY. occ. All sizes, $1.50, F. O. B. Chicago 
Detroit, Mich............. All sizes, 1.65, F. O. B. Detroit 
Ironton and Jack- 

“St: See 2.00 1.25 1.50 25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Toledo, O. ....... Sabir All sizes, 2.00, F. O. B. Toledo 
Youngstown, Dover, 

Hubbard, Leetonia 2.00 1.10 1.50 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 

Agricultural Lime and Hydrate at Plant Per Ton 
Agricultural 
— Agricultural Linme— Per Cent Per Cent Hydrate 
Bulk Bags CaO MgO ags 
EASTERN: 

Berkeley, R. I. 16.00 45 15 

Bellefonte, Pa. ; eee 95.5 72 to .89 

Bridgenort, Pa. FOO. ecceeeee 55 44 

Cavendish, Vt. 2.50 bbl. in car lots 

Cavetown, Md. 8.50 

Cedar Hollow, Devault, Rambo and if 

Swedeland, Pa. 8.00 10.75 grd. 58 38 10.75 
Chippewa, Lycoming Co., Pa... 5.00@5.50  oeeceseceeceeseeee 78.67 ReAGS .chaipinees 
Espy, Pa. BSSO: — secretes, 82 aes 
Farnams, Mass. ..... 5.00 5) | ene eee 
PTO, | BE. ocisscisssevcs csnccsccececeenavbeeeckcesanencos BI okt Vik erate” wn Science . aebeemeeree 
Grove City, Pa. 7.00 Imp 9.00 grd 75.48 0.80 
Ce aes BOO umsiccdin cece, canes 
Highgate Springs, IW Rss pin cclophicicathctian. taeda pital sy 8.00 85 2 
MEUIROMVBRULE,, BR. nsiccsceccceccssentsecicsexcecttsnsc SS eee 94.25 30 
eS SS re er ee 5.90 8.50 2N.93 2.27 
Lime Bluff, Pa. SOURED ckscccccssseseenen 78.67 1.33 
SS US | arr SMOG .29  -icisccevscscscuce BO:S6tO62 56 SiB7 tO L725 — qc.cicisnsrncseose 
Mt. Union, Pa. tS 





Munns and Blakeslee, N. Y 
Newburgh. N. Y 

New Castle, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
pln se eae eee 
JES Se i, aaa eee eae 
Steuben, Pa., Dover Plains, N. Y., 





























































































































A Re ee EE a eee 7.00@9.50 i ee ee 10.75 to 12.00 
Union Bridge, Md. ooo...o.cceeeccceceeeceeceeeeeeeeeee oe, | a eT : 3 1 19.75 
West Rutland, Vt. 5.00 7.50 68 3 10.00 
Williamsport, Pa. eo Le 80 to 90 BABS:  -cccccesumcnes 
Walliams Station, Pea... .<ccecccssccccussecessoses | re ae 60.6 39.1 9.75@10.50 
Zylontte Station, Adams, Mass 8.00 

CENTRAL: 

Alton, Ill. ...... Oe cis actin. ese =A i 
MINS MR. i sincSusvsceitapsaonnsnensnidanianninc:  Aelnindelencc BO cicssstusielas,' wroteon 9.00 
Delaware, O. 50 5 to 12 8.50 
Forest, O. ........ S50 nieces. sateen: . céeeissees. . obec 
Memnvetiae,. WUICh qn nn ec aco s csccsccacsssctsacens ees 19.99 54&95 40 & 1.75 19:99 
Marblehead, O. 2.25 3.75 8.75 
Mitchell, Ind. 9.00 11.00 
Springfield, O. ? 33.62 17.73 9.00 
CLE EE eS | DEO a en eee 46 to 48 30 to 34 8.00 

SOUTHERN: 
ne ee Ce, ree 8.00 95.6 0.54 11.00 
REPRO BOMBS Svcs cckcipscctscceniisonsncaucaccecceneuesonce SS an 89.0 RCO” seddcienddartens 
RRR AMEN, cise sein cesstscethicrescciocinenevcoecaconee 8.00 OO) sianstereee «abeermeeettes 
BRODRVORGRIO,. FRG. nn n.nc cnc aincccccscessesenscvdscecsenss 3.90 ETS decison, “iccxmcuanoos 
Hot Springs, na. Cc 90 “MEO ctmaceees dncteee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 2.00 57 3 
PS re a een 8.50 97 1.74 
Louis Brook, Va. 8.00 90 1 
SS SS eae eee 9.00 60 15 
Maxwell. Va. «......-2..<-0.. 4.50 R2 ea ee 
Moentville. Va. 4.00 ss. 22.8 ccsindatenimangges 
Newala, Ala. 8.50@9.00 99. 

Ocala, Fia. 4.00 6 00 pulv. ele (dry —_— ieiseiuiias 
SS SEE ae 6.50 i i | ie! eee eee 
WESTFRN: 
DIONNE, cic icra tees minced abroad seienmmedeeaee ° usenet toc 12.09 
Colton, Calif seth canadien. Sincdaalis iets’ aan BOE wsenccaucnecclons 95 to 97 ESOP RO? ccseibete 
Kirtland, N. M. ss MUN inven. acca ReeEns ite ewes, Mucikaatons 
Knowles, Wis. 8.00 9.50 55 45 9.50 
Lime, Ore. EOLUO” Csaeccucac 91.48 DING nn icveseumniehies 
Oscas Island, Wash. 5.50 16.50 
PR ERMINE, | coil sck a cies RRS ‘peecceeeS? eee 15.00 
Tehachapi, Cal. 6.00 8.00 96 A eee ee 
; Dundee, Ohio—Molding, steel................ 1.75 
sone ry per Ton ~ a. nee sabiainaicadieiiaihinioe pe 
oofing san : 
a ant Brass molding and sand blast 2.25 
(Continued from preceding page) Fleetwood, Pa.—Furnace lining _ 2.15 
Cedarville and So. Vineland, N. j— Refractory ees nenenseecnseccscsssensene 2 1S 

Core, damp 2.00 Franklin, Pa.—Core, traction and brass 

Core, dry 2.50 molding var 2.00 
eg, © JO, Co.'s ene ec ven EE 1.25@1.50 Molding, fine 2.00 

Molding fine, molding coarse 1.75@2.25 Molding, COATSE 22n-..-scessecserneeesecerenes asses 1.50@1.75 

ea 1.25@2.00 Gry Summit, Klondike ana Pacific, 
Delaware, N. J.—Molding ....................... 1.50@2.00 BRO ——BAOUID TRC) hccecsvsecesiscecsccssiassenes 1.50@2.00 
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Greenville, Ill—Molding coarse red.... 1.6) 
Hancock, Md.—Core and brass mlidg. 1.65 
Hellam, Pa.—Core 2.09 
1.25 

5 





Joplin, Mo.—Stone sawing, flint............ 
Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri River core 
Leesburg, ba. —Core, furnace lining, 

















molding fine and COarse,..........ccccccccee 2.09 
Mapicion, Pa.—Molding, hne and core, 
RENIN). cxiasvancicéebintensatavetaltasteaceess 2.00@2 "5 
Molding, fine, dry 3.110 
Massillon, O.—Steei molding coarse.. 2.50 
Furnace lining 3.00 
Core 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core, bank............ 30@ 40 
Millington, 1ll—Furnace lining, roof- 
ing, stone sawing 1,75 
MDD: . dvcaiainsvicdu swan cuaniigss Vabiriasibstki: aedncumdasien 150 
Mineral Ridge, O.— Core, molding, 
sand blast, roofing, brass molding, 
etc., washed, screened (damp)............ 2.10 
Montoursville. Pa.—Core, molding fine, 
traction, brass molding..............cc.ssssssce 1.25 @2.00 


Ohio—Various points: 
Iron molding, fine 
Tron molding, coarse 





1.50@2.25 
1.75 







































































Brass molding, minimum ..................:0 2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.—Brass molding...........c- 2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.—Sand blast sand........ winscisies 3.50 

Stone sawing 1.7 

Core and roofing 1.75 

Traction sand 2.00 

Furnace lining 1.50 
Providence, RL CerOivcccccccssscsosesenssnsnats 2.00 

Molding fine 2.00 

Molding coarse 1.80 

BWERBD TRONGUIDS »ocssiics uscsansccsscsssscesieensseestix’ 2.00 

Sand blast 3.50 @4.00 
Sugar Grove, Ohio—Core (dried and 

screened 2.00 

Traction 2.00 
Thayers, Pa.—Core and traction............ 2.00 

Traction 1,75 

Roofing, not washed 2.00 

Furnace linin 1.25 
Warwick, O.-—Core 2.25 

Furnace lining, green 2.00 

Dried and screened 2.25 
Molding, fine 2.50 
— dried and screened...........- ss 2.25 

Gree 1.75 @2.00 

Welven. "Ti. poem MEICUINEL vasconcsonnenvenessancecsos 79 w 1.00 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding fine.. ..... 1.75@2.25 

REGIONE “CORVGE ccccsseoscsacsnisescencssemrscssccnecs 1.25 

Brass molding 1.75 
Zanesville, O.—Molding fine .................. 1.50 

Traction ne Be 

Molding coarse 1.25 

Brass molding 375 


Ground Gypsum Rock, per 
Ton, at Plant 


Castalia, O.—Raw, to cement mills...... 
Crushed, not ground 
Land plaster 

OEE: TOQUE Rg SOR essa rensecssssnscegncniecsincses 

Garhutt, N. Y.—Land plaster, bags...... 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Crushed gypsum 
GFOUNT GYPSUM: TOCK .noiccerceacoccvcecccsescree 

— SS 

PR RINIEL | OMe. SF cesusyccossenscceddscsaasncconsagectseuszouey 

Sandusky, O. 
Jute sacks, $3.00 extra; paper, $1.00 extra. 
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Ground Rock Phosphate at 
Plant, per Ton 


Centreville and Gordonsburg, Tenn.— 
B. P. L., 60% to 70%; ton, 2240 
Ibs. Ground rock phosphate (90% 
TRE: DOD: GORD. ccssesissccipaiecceensiaesoensics 6.00@8.00 
Lump rock, 72% to Set vid mB Bee 6.es Z 























— Tenn.—B. eRe 
P. L., 70% 7.75@%.00 

B. ee oe: |. ee 8. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn—(B. P. L., 70%) 

12% 6.00 

ih) 7.00 

14% 8.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. P. L., 60% 

to 70% 6.00 @8.00 
Nichols, Fla.—Pebble, B. P. L., 70% 10.00 
Wales, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%........ceccccce 7.50@8.50 
Walls, Tenn.—B. P. . td 70.2%— 

To County Agri. Assns 7.50 

To others > 7.95 





Florida Soft Phosphate 


Jacksonville yee DBE ovvccenctonsicsiccss 10.00 @12.00 
(Add 2.50 for sacks) 

RE: TPN icc cnccncncnvtvcnsenss-uccapecitteataaee 14.00@17.50 

RGIS Us. sce. Kcckscsnccanseionckssiaside- coins .. 9.00@11.00 
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General News From the Rock Products Markets 


Counter Proposition to Pro- 
posed Federal Highway 
Commission Plan 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Appropria- 

tions of $400,000,000 are provided for 
in a bill which has been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
to be used in carrying out the Federal 
road-aid act of 1916. This measure was 
introduced as a result of the receipt of 
a communication from Henry J. Allen, 
representing a number of State highway 
departments. 

“Representatives of the State highway 
departments of the following States: 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas, met in con- 
ference in Kansas City, Mo., on July 30, 
to discuss highway problems,” wrote Mr. 
Allen. “It developed that the Federal 
aid allotted to the States for highway 
construction is insufficient to meet the 
call of the people. 

“We, therefore, urgently request the 
extension and continuation of Federal 
aid to the States in the construction of 
highways as now obtains in the appro- 
priations already made, and believe that 
further appropriations as the policy of 
the Government will ultimately give to 
the entire country a complete system of 
national highways without further legis- 
lation. 

“Each State has laid out a complete 
system of roads connecting all main mar- 
ket centers and adjoining a like system 
with the adjacent States. 

“The immediate call for additional ap- 
propriations is due to the fact that many 
States have already obligated themselves 
to the several counties for the entire 
amount of Federal aid allotted to them 
by the appropriation passed in February, 
1919, and have on hand, in some cases, 
petitions and bond issues for additional 
roads equal to the amounts already set 
aside. 

“Before July 1, 1920, all of the present 
Federal appropriation will have been ob- 
ligated by the several highway depart- 
ments, and without additional appropria- 
tions definitely made the incentive for the 
people to continue road building is gone. 

“In most States bond issues by the 
several counties have been carried en- 
tirely upon the promise of Federal aid, 
and in the States where highway de- 
partments have already been compelled 
to give public announcement that all the 
Federal aid is exhausted further bond 
issues can not be voted, and continued 
road petitions will be stopped unless fur- 
ther assistance by Congress is assured. 

“The appropriations already made by 
Congress to spur on road building and 
give employment to many classes of 


labor have been most enthusiastically 
met by the people, and often to such an 
extent that many petitions are now on 
file with State highway departments 
which can not be given consideration. 

“One of the great incentives in State 
road building with Federal aid has been 
the assurance of Federal supervision in 
construction, and if additional aid is not 
given many projects can not have this 
supervision, which is so much desired. 

“Feeling that Congress is fully alive 
to the necessity of substantial road build- 
ing as one of the great requirements of 
the time to facilitate transportation for 
the marketing of crops and to intensify 
all kinds of rural development, we would 
most respectfully request that an addi- 
tional appropriation for Federal aid in 
highway construction be made imme- 
diately, said appropriation to be as fol- 
lows: 

“The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 

“The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922. 

“The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923. 

“The sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924. 

“All sums to be apportioned and ex- 
tended in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal-aid Act approved July 11. 
1916, as amended by the Post Office. Ap- 
propriation bil] passed in February, 1919, 
and that each State be entitled to its full 
apportionment until one year after the 
expiration of the last appropriation al- 
lotted to that State.” 


Chicago Building Industry 
Tie-Up Ended 

IFTEEN MEN, comprising commit- 

tees from the material dealers, car- 
penter contractors and carpenters, signed 
a compromise agreement on September 
10, which will bring the seven-weeks’ tie- 
up of Chicago’s building industry to an 
end. All that remains to be done is a 
formal vote of the carpenters indorsing 
the settlement made by their officers. 

About 120,000 men of all building 
trades included in the lock-out will re- 
sume work Monday morning, September 
15. No time will be lost, now that the 
difficulties are removed and the much- 
needed construction in Chicago will be 
continued. 

The agreement provides that the car- 
penters are to resume work at a wage 
of 92% cents an hour, until May, 1920, 
when they will be placed on the same 
basis then existing for other skilled 
trades. A number of other trades were 
granted $1 per hour. 

The cases of ninety-two contractors 


arrested on charges of conspiracy in con- 
nection with the lockout was scheduled 
for the Municipal Court on September 10. 


Railroad Administration An- 
swers Protest Against Open- 
Top Car Discrimination 


N A TELEGRAM 
Stone, business secretary of the Chi- 
cago Sand and Gravel Producers Asso- 
ciation, W. C. Kendall, director of the 
Car Service Section of the United States 
Railroad Administration, says that “the 
administration has specially refused to 
curtail non-coal use of open-top cars in 
the Central West, and he sees no reason 
why that policy should be abandoned.” 
In reply, Mr. Stone says that during 
the past week, conversation with trans- 
portation officials indicate that a definite 
order further restricting the use of this 
class of equipment to coal loading is gen- 
erally anticipated. 

In spite of the stand which Washing- 
ton officials appear to take in regard to 
unjust discrimination of open-top cars, 
that practice continues, and it appears 
that conditions will continue to grow 
worse. 

Illinois sand and gravel producers are 
virtually at a standstill due to lack of 
cars, while great numbers of cars are 
loaded and unbilled at the coal mines. 
Some 600 miles of public road work de- 
pends on the gravel plants of Illinois for 
material, thousands of men depend upon 
the supply of sand and gravel for em- 
ployment and much other construction 
work is being held up because of the 
short supply of material. 

It is quite a loss to the Illinois pro- 
ducers to be without cars at this time of 
the year when their business should be 
at its peak. 


received by Ben 


Traffic Congestion Loosening 
in Texas 


ICHITA FALLS, Texas—It is ex- 

pected that the building operations 
of Central West Texas will soon show a 
big impetus as a result of the prospective 
general relief of congested conditions of 
railroad traffic. The first indication was 
a shipment of fifteen cars of cement to 
Wichita Falls, which enabled many 
builders to resume construction work. 
Many loaded cars are upon the side- 
tracks, but even when they are placed 
upon the unloading tracks it is difficult 
to get trucks, wagons and men to do the 
hauling. Conditions are being gradually 
improved, however, as is indicated by 
the large amount of building operations 
that are actually in progress. 
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The Vance and Harding Co., of Batesville, Ark., 
is organized with a capital of $25,000 to quarry 
limestone and marble. 

The Crescent Gravel Co., of Wilmington, Del.. 
has been organized with a capital of $75,000 to 
produce sand and gravel. 


The United Potash Co., of Baltimore, Md., has 
been incorporated by H. S. Jefferson, A. T. 
Wolfenden and T. T. Whitney, with a capital of 
$5,000,000. 

The Daigler Sand and Gravel Co., of Williams- 
ville, N. Y., has been incorporated by F. G. 
Bishop, Elizabeth Bishop and S. J. Russel, with 
a capital of $50,000. 

The Salina Gravel Co., of Muskogee, Texas, 
has been organized with a capital of $10,000. 
The incorporators are A. F. House, L. W. Ran- 
dolph and G. B. House. 

The Earth Co., of Memphis, Tenn., has applied 
for a charter to construct quarries, mines, and 
deep wells. It has a capital of $600,000 and the 
incorporators are L. M. Jenney, C. T. Layne, 
J. B. Fletcher, G. H. Hodge, G. D. Wilcox and 
T. G. DePeel. 





Gypsum Products. 


The Plymouth Gypsum Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., is 
about to install machinery and equipment for 
making blocks. 

The Fort Dodge, Ia.. gypsum mills are now 
paying a minimum wage of 57%c. per hour to 
unskilled labor. Skilled laborers «re earning as 
high as $10 per 8-hr. day. 





The Whitehouse Stone Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 
which was destroyed by fire in July, is building 
a new plant which will cost $65,000. 

The Ross Stone Co., Detroit, Mich., will soon 
open a quarry east of Afton, Mich. The company 
proposes to install a crusher and lime kilns for 
a plant of 100 bbls. capacity per day. 


The Fish Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio, is one 
of many concerns whose plants on the bank of the 
Scioto River in the heart of the city must he 
moved because of the widening of the channel as 
a flood prevention measure. 


J. S. McLaughiln & Son have purchased the 
New Ulm Stone Co., at Redstone, Minn., says 
the New Ulm Journal. Thirty men will be «m- 
ployed this summer and next winter. The plant 
will be remodeled and enlarged. 


The Marble Cliff Quarries Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, which buys its power from the city street 
car company, was shut down during the Colum- 
bus street car strike. The company has been 
running at full capacity and the shut down grcatly 
hampered production. 


The Frame Stone Co.’s plant at Bellevue, Ohio, 
has received an order for 100 cars of agricultural 
limestone. The need for this material is so great 
that it is being shipped in any type of car avail- 
able and the large stock pile is fast diminishing 
before the plant’s big 60-ton locomotive crane. 

The Bluffton-Lewisburg Stone Co., which has 
six quarries in Ohio and Indiana, reports that 
with the exception of car shortage, the stone 
business has been very good. One of their plants 
is now working on an order of 1,250,000 tons of 
rock to be shipped to a cement plant in Michigan. 
This will furnish orders to run the plant the year 
around. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., reports state there are several 
quarries of good quality buiding stone near tnat 
city, in close proximity to the lines of the Tusca- 
loosa Railway and Utilities Co., and there is much 
talk of utilizing this material with which to con- 
struct houses, as there is no brick yard at Tuca- 
loosa, and the price of lumber apparently will 
not stay still long enough for figures to be made 
on its probable cost. Some of this stone has been 
used in several structures about the city and the 
suggestion appears to have been well received. 
There is talk of a company to work the quarries 
and put the stone on the market. Owing to its 


formation it is very easy to quarry, and it is right 
on the surface of the ground. 


The Canada Cement Co. has recently purchased 
a plant at Blairmore, Alta., which has a capacity 
of 2,500 barrels per day. Supt. Tagge of tne 
company is now in British Columbia investigating 
the possibility of purchasing a plant in that 
province. 


The Castalia Portland Cement Co., at Castalia, 
O., which has recently been reorganized by Pitts- 
burgh men, is undergoing a complete overhaul- 
ing. The plant will be electrified, and consider- 
able new machinery will be installed. By next 
spring it will be very nearly a new plant. 


The Indiana Portland Cement Co., Greencastle, 
Ind., Adam L. Beck, president, is now crushing 
stone, for which there is a large demand in Indi- 
ana on account of the new road-building pro- 
gram. Nearly all the roads contemplated in the 
new State-aid system are to be of concrete, so 
there is every prospect that the new cement mill! 
will be loaded with business as soon as it starts 
operation—probably this month. 


The Ironton Portland Cement Co., of Ironton, 
O., was forced to close down for five days be- 
cause of coal shortage. The coal supply has been 
short for some time, due to a car shortage, and 
has now been entirely discontinued because of a 
coal miners’ strike. The company went into the 
open market to purchase coal and resumed ac- 
tivities on September 8, after a shut down of 
five days. The plant has a number of large orders 
and cement must be supplied. 


The Ogden Portland Cement Co., Ogden, Utah, 
has requested the Salt Lake freight traffic com- 
mittee to establish the following rates on muriate 
and sulphate of potash from Bakers and Kosmos, 
Utah, to eastern points taking group A to 
rates, in transcontinental freight bureau tariff 
No. 3-M: Group A, rate 67%; group B, rate, 
6214; group C, rate, 621%4; group D, rate 55%; 
group E, rate 55; group F, rate 50, and the fol- 
lowing rates on manure or potash salts to: Group 
A, rate 57%4; group B, rate, 52%4; group C, rate 
52%; group D, rate, 45; group E, rate, 45; 
group F, rate, 45, in lieu of the present inter- 
mediate, first class, fifth class or Class E rates. 


The Canada Cement Co. has commenced active 
operations on the construction of their new Port 
Colborne plant for the manufacture of potash 
from the flue dust waste which is now lost 
through the smoke stacks. The plant will con- 
sist of several buildings, the main one being about 
50x120 ft. in size. The foundations for the build- 
ings are now being put in, and the erection of 
the structures will proceed as fast as a rather 
difficult labor situation will permit. The materia! 
used in the construction will be concrete and 
steel, and the management hopes to have the 
plant in operation inside of six months. The steel 
work and machinery for the plant is now coming 
forward from the manufacturers. About 50 men 
will be employed in the new industry. 


The Wolverine Portland Cement Co., with 
plants at Quincv and Coldwater, Mich., is re- 
ported to be well situated to take advantage of 
the boom in the cement trade resulting from 
Michigan’s hard-road building program. The 
Coldwater plant has been re-equipped recently 
with new boilers and is now running at full 
capacity after a shutdown of several months. The 
average combined output of the two plants is 
now 2,500 barrels of cement a day. It is under- 
stood the company has orders on hand to keep 
it at capacity production the remainder of the 
year. Wayne county uses Wolverine cement ex- 
clusively in all its construction. The company 
was organized in 1902, being the outgrowth of 
the Michigan Portland Cement Company, organ- 
ized in 1897. Except for a period of four years, 
when part of one of its plants was destroyed by 
fire and while a railroad was being built to its 
clay beds, the company has paid an annual aver- 
age dividend of 8 per cent. Present net earnings 
are expected to amount to $8,000 a month, as soon 
as final improvements are completed. The company 
is capitalized at $1,000,000, all common stock of 
$10 par value. There are no bonds. The last 
dividend was paid in December, 1917, and no 
dividend basis has been announced as yet for 
this year. The stock has a book value of well 
over $10 a share and the last balance sheet shows 
a surplus of $125,000. 








Retail Dealers 


The Goessel Cement Block Co., West Allis, 
Wis., has changed its name to the Wisconsin 
Cement Block Co. Arthur G, Goessel is secretary, 


The Farmers Lumber Co., Mondovi, Wis., has 
been incorporated to deal in building material of 
all kinds. L. Schultz, L. Haunschild and W 
Walsh are the incorporators, 


The Consumers Coal Co., Ottumwa, Ia., has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to deal in lime, 
cement and building materials. The sole incor- 
porator is Ed. L. Roth, Ottumwa. 


The Black Earth Equity Association, of Black 
Earth, Wis., has been incorporated by E. C, 
Bardsley, J. M. Bollig and Frank Turk to deal 
in lime, cement, brick and tile. The capital is 
$20,000. 

The Universal Lumber and Fuel Co., Lebanon 
Dodge County, Wis., has had its charter amend 
to deal in cement, plaster and building materials 
of all kinds. The capital stock has been increased 
from $15,000 to $40,000. 


The New England Concrete Pipe Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been incorporated for $25,000. 
The directors are Arthur E. Farnum, president; 
Arthur E. Farnum, Jr., treasurer and Roy C. 
Farnum, all of Worcester. 


The Kansasville Lumber, Fuel and Feed Co., 
of Kansasville, Wis., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to deal in cement, grain and 
farm machinery. The incorporators are Stephen 
Cox, Fred Schroeder and Marion A. Loomis. 


The Thunder Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been incorporated to deal in lumber and 
building materials of all kinds. The incorporators 
are J. D. Mylrea, H. C. Smith, (both of Wausau, 
Wis.) and Chas. F. Lovett, Rhinelander. The 
capital stock is $200,000. 


The H. W. Brown Lumber Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis., has been incorporated to deal in lumber, 
fuel and all kinds of building material. The cap- 
ita stock is $20,000. The incorporators are Her- 
bert W. Brown, Hurby Erickson and George 
Peterson, all of Waukesha county. 


_ The Farmingdale Cement Brick Co., recently 
incorporated at Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., 
is putting in a plant with a capacity of 80,000 
cement brick per day ani expects to be operating 
in September. C. T. Willard and F. C. Willard. 
of the Willard Sand & Gravel Co., are interested 
in the new company. 

The Flavin Marble Co., 3542 Shields Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $15,000. Its object is to buy, sell and deal in 
to manufacture, construct, erect and_ install 
marble, tiles, mosaics in buildings or elsewhere. 
The incorporators are Frank Flavin, 3542 Shields 
Ave.; Carl John Stein and George C. Hetzler. 


Manufacturers 


The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 3n- 
nounce that they have opened a Cleveland office 
at 808 American Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. This 
office will be in charge of E Lewis, formerly 
with the New York office of the Bucyrus com- 
pany and more recently president of the New 
Jersey Slag Products Co., Dover, N. J. Mr. Lewis 
has had long and thorough experience with con- 
tracting and excavation work of every description. 


C. W. Denniston will succeed J. E. Maher as 
vice-president and general manager of the Ameri- 
can Clay and Cement Co., of 803 Insurance BuiJd- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y 

L. H. Hawblitz, president of the Ohio Macadam 
Association, has been ill for some time of malaria. 
but is now on the road to recovery and his asso- 
ciates hope to see him back at work very soon. 

Harry W. Benhart has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Lakewood Engineering Co. im 
Buffalo, N. Y., with offices in the Ellicott Square 
Building. Mr. Benhart has had 10 years’ exoe- 
rience in construction and 5 years as agent for 
contractors’ equipment. He will devote his ef- 
forts to the general construction field for the 
Lakewood Engineering Co. 
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The Kalamazoo-Greenville Gravel Co. of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., is now doing an overtime business. 
Spring presented many adverse conditions, such 
as labor and car shortage. Large road contracts 
were considerably delayed, but at present the 
combination of a steam shovel and drag-line and 
plenty of cars has greatly increased the output. 


The United Fuel and Supply Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is planning to make some considerable changes 
in its plant at Oxford, Mich. The crusher plant, 
which is some distance from the screening plant, 


‘will be moved down and put into the screening 


building. At present the plant is driven by one 
large engine and this will be replaced by a num- 
ber of motors so that if necessary one part may 
be operated without operating the whole plant. 


The Eau Claire Sand and Gravel Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., has recently opened up a new 
deposit. The gravel from these new pits has 
been found to contain between 70 and 75 per 
cent gravel and the rest an excellent quality of 
sand. Analysis was made of sand and gravel 
from other pits in the newly opened territory and 
the company has discovered that it can also pro- 
duce gravel that is of the right quality to use in 
sand blast machines. Two hundred cars of sand 
and gravel are being produced by the company 
per day. 


New Jersey sand pits are very active. A local 
newspaper reports: From the great quantities 
of sand ordered from the many pits, there must 
be vast building operations in progress through- 
out the East. Owners of the pits are at their 
wits’ end to fill these orders, although the plants 
are working overtime. The recent rain put a 
crimp in the shipment because there were wash- 
outs, and floods that did considerable damage. 
The business is far better than during the war, 
when there was a big demand from the govern- 
ment. The sand industry is a “straw” to the 
building operations, and it looks as though the 
present condition would continue indefinitely. 


The Arundel Sand and Gravel Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has been absorbed in a $7,000,000 corpora- 
tion which includes other interests of Frank A. 
Furst and his associates. The principal other 
company included in the consolidation is the 
Furst Dredging Co. The incorporators are Frank 
A. Furst, W. Bladen Lowndes, Joseph J. Hock 
and Dallas L. Tyler, Michael Shehan, Charles M. 
Cohn, George F. Whiting, John Baer, Seymour 
Mandelbaum, S. Hiss, John T. Dailey, Edwin 
Warfield, Jr., J. T. Waldhauser and Charles K. 
Knapp. Joseph J. Hock is the general manager 
of the Arundel Sand and Gravel Co., and was a 
member of the War Service Committee on Min- 
eral Aggregates. 


Rates for advertising in the Classified Department: 


The Dunnebache Co., of New Richmond, Wis., 
has changed its location to Kenosha, Wis. This 
company is a dealer in gravel, lime, cement and 
building materials. 


Dredging work on the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers near St. Louis during the last month 
has been, in the opinion of St. Louis producers, 
what will probably be known as the record 
month in the production of sand and gravel. 


Texas sand and gravel producers will have to 
pay a state tax on 67 per cent of the sand and 
gravel taken from state streams and used in the 
construction of the Galveston County causeway, 
according to a recent court decision. The 67 
per cent is the part of the work which repre- 
sents the railway’s share of the expense. Public 
works can use sand and gravel which is tax free. 


The Genesee Sand and Gravel Co., Detroit, 
Mich., of which Horatio S. Earle is president, 
has been trying to get a rates schedule of ship- 
ments. A rate list to the various towns in the 
shipping district were submitted to railroad au- 
thorities, and although they ranged from 60 cents 
to $1.50, but one of these was granted. A con- 
tract for 400 cars of gravel to be used.in road 
work had to be canceled because cars were not 
available. 


A steel cable supporting a derrick on the brink 
of the Bambrick Brothers’ Stone Quarry in St. 
Louis, snapped at noon on September 3, and the 
derrick fell 220 ft. to the bottom of the quarry, 
killing one man and injuring three others. Rob- 
ert Green, 18 years old, was fatally hurt, dying 
two hours after the accident. John Frese, an 
engineer, and two laborers were cut and bruised. 
Frese was standing near the derrick on the edge 
of the quarry and was struck by an end of the 
cable. The others were working in the bottom 
of the quarry. 





The Wilson Lime Co., Wilson, Wis., has dis- 
solved. This company has done no business since 
1913. 


The Mississippi Lime & Material Co., Alton, 
Ill., has absorbed the Bluff City Lime Co., Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


The Germano Lime Co., Germano, Ohio, has 
been out of the lime business since the war. This 
company is now handling coal. S. B. Kuhn js 
president and general manager. 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
has awarded a contract to Frank S. Jennings for 
an addition to their lime plant. The new build- 
ing will be three stories, mill construction, frame 
and stucco. 


2.50 per column inch per insertion. Minimum 
These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 





The Cedarville Lime Co. has been reorganized 
and this winter will install a hydrating plant and 
will make quite a few other improvements. It 
will arrange for the crushing of lime and will 
handle agricultural lime. 


Estimates of the potash find in Tioga and 
Potter counties place the value to the owners at 
$480,000,000. Col. Henry C. Demming, of Har- 
risburg, consulting state geologist, is confident 
that the deposits will be sufficient to supply the 
world’s demand for several generations. William 
Cargill, secretary-treasurer of the New York- 
Blossburg Coal Co., and several other Syracusans 
interested in the company have been over the 
property. Early development of the property, 
which consists of 2,200 acres with semi-bituminous 
coal estimated at 13,000,000 tons, is now expected. 
The coal is especially suitable for steaming and 
smithing purposes. Walter J. Bennett, president 
of the company, says that just now he is princi- 
pally interested in having a railroad built to the 
property. Announcement of the discovery of 
potash has caused a boom in the stock of the 
company, officers of the concern declaring that 
there is a brisk demand from Syracuse people 
who realize the possibilities of the situation cre- 
ated by the news that potash has been found. The 
authorized capital of the company consists of 
2,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, par value $100 each, and 10,000 shares of 
common stock having no par value. One-half 
share of common is given as a bonus with each 
share of preferred. Dr. William Frear, profes- 
sor of experimental agricultural chemistry, and 
vice-director of the experimental station of the 
Pennsylvania State College, has returned from a 
special trip to Tioga county, where he visited 
the mountains where the big beds of potash are 
reported discovered. His report, it is said, is 
not of such a character as to induce farmers to 
indulge in an excessive jubilation over the possi- 
bility of a bountiful supply of potash or any re- 
duction in the price of that commodity. 


Phosrpnate 


The Harsh Phosphate Co. is installing a kiln- 
drying and crushing plant at Nashville, Tenn., and 
will make a specialty of ground phosphate rock 
and phosphate filler. 


The Seminole Phosphate Co., Borden Bldg., 
Goldsboro, N. C., has let contracts for $40,000 
in new buildings. W. F. Walker, Goldsboro, is 
president, and D. J. Rose, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
is construction engineer. A contract for ma- 
chinery has been let to the Utility Works. 





charge, $2.50. Please send check with your order. 








Help Wanted 
POSITION OPEN 


for a first class quarry superintendent. Must be 
capable of handling quarry and crushing plant. 
Advise stating age, experience and_ reference. 
Good salary for right party. Central New York. 


Box 1328 Care of Rock Products 








Plants for Sale 
FOR SALE 


Crushed stone plant near Wymore and Blue 
Springs, Neb., on Union Pacific and C., B. & Q. 
railroads; the quarry farthest west in Nebraska 
or Kansas; 40 ft. of stone; light stripping; large 
territory ; co prospects; 67 ft. of shale under 
quarry bed. Ideal location for fancy brick or 
Portland cement plant. Address 


G. H. DAVIS, Blue Springs, Neb. 








Gravel Business in Iowa For Sale 


On account of owner’s illness. Doing fine 
business. Will sell on easy terms to re- 
sponsible parties. Address 


Box 1335 Care of Rock Products 
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PRIVATE EQUIPMENT 


Bucyrus Shovel, 65 ton, 2% yd., on railroad 
trucks. 

Bucyrus Shovel, steam traction, % yd. dipper. 

Sturtevant Mill for pulverizing. 

Locomotive, standard gauge, 35 ton. 

20-ton standard gauge Shay Locomotive. 

Duplex Compound Piston Pump, 3,000,000 gals. 
per day. 

Milwaukee D. C. Generator, 8% K. W., complete. 

Tractor, Holt Caterpillar, 75 H. P. 

Franklin Compressor, 530 ft., steam. 

Drag line, caterpillar, % yd. dipper. 

1800 ft. track, cars and locomotive, all 36” 
gauge. 

6000 ft. track, cars and locomotives, all 24” 
gauge. 

10 Western Dump Cars, 36” gauge, 4-yd. 

10 ton steam roller, 3 wheel. 

+ ?. a return tubular boilers, 72”x18’, 150 


D. B. STRALEY, Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
One 18-ton Davenport Saddle Tank 


Locomotive, 48-in. gauge. 


THE CHARLES STONE CO. 
Marion, IIl. 














FOR SALE—CHEAP 


7% Austin Elevator, friction drum 
hoist, 30” gauge end dump quarry 
cars, miscellaneous 6” to 14” new 
and second hand belting, pulleys, 
screens, etc. 


Prices on Application. 


THE FRED R. JONES CO. 
139 No. Clark St. Chicago 





RAILS 


All sections of new and second-hand, on hand 
for quick shipment. Also purchase old and 
abandoned plants for dismantling purposes. 


M. K. FRANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


BUCYRUS 40-R — Yard and half dipper, 
standard gauge type, shop number 2254, 
Boiler perfect. Shovel in A-1I condition. 


RACINE STONE COMPANY 
134 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 





FOR SALE 


Four 36” Sturtevant Emery Mills. 


CLIFFORD L. MILLER 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 








1—No. 8 Gyratory Crusher. 

1—No. 3 Universal Williams Mill. 
These are used machines but in good 
condition, 


H. A. JOHANN 
1806 Railway Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 











Repaired Contractors’ Equipment 








Steam Shovels 


Model 60 Marion Shovels, 24-yard dippers, Nos. 
1999, 2059 
Model 75 Marion Shovel, 4-yard dipper, No. 2191 


Locomotives 


2—American 10x16” Locomotives, 36” gauge, 
with butt joint boilers 

4—18-ton 10x 16” Dinkeys, 36” gauge 

2—12-ton 9x14” Dinkey, 36” gauge 

1—10-ton, 7x12” Dinkey, 36” gauge 


Cars 


20—12-yard Western Air Dump, standard gauge 
75— 4-yard Western Steel Beam, 36” gauge 
25— 4-yard Oliver and K. & J. Wood Beam, 36” 
gauge 
1—Western narrow gauge hand operated Spreader 
26—12-yard Western air-dump standard gauge cars, 
19’ bed. 


Hoisting Engines 


1—8¥% x 10 DC 2-D Lambert, with boiler 

1—7 x10 DC 2-D Lidgerwood with swinger, no 
boiler 

1—6% x 10 DC 2-D Mundy, with attached swinger 
and boiler 


Clam Shell Buckets 


2—1l-yard Owen 
1—1-yard type “E” Blaw 
1—34-yard Owen 


Cableway 


1—Lidgerwood Cableway, 1164-ft. span, with 
9x10” DC Reversible Link Motion Cable- 
way Engine, 3-ton capacity 


We have a large stock of thoroughly repaired 


Construction Equipment of all kinds ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


H. KLEINHANS COMPANY 


Union Arcade 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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